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Among the Connecticut troops who were 
engaged in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, was a 
company under Captain Thomas Knowlton, who 
was mortally wounded in a skirmish on Harlem 
plains, on the sixteenth of September, 1776. His 
was one of the best disciplined companies in the 
crude army that gathered so suddenly near Bos- 
ton, after the bloodshed at Lexington and Con- 
cord became known. This company and others 
were formed into a battalion known as the Con- 
necticut Rangers, to the command of which 
Knowlton was appointed, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. It formed a part of the central 
division of the army at Cambridge, after Wash- 
ington had taken the chief command, and was 
under his immediate control. The corps soon 
held the same enviable position, as to discipline 
and soldierly deportment, as Captain Knowlton’s 
company had done; and the commander, proud 
of his battalion, made it a sort of voluntary body- 
guard to the General-in-chief, and called it ‘‘Con- 
gress’ Own.” 

This appellation produced some jealousy in 
the army, which Washington perceived; and, on 
the eleventh of March, 1776 (a few days before 
the termination of the siege of Boston), he or- 
dered a corps to be formed, of reliable men, as 
guard for himself, baggage, etc. He directed 
them to be chosen from various regiments, spe- 
cifying their height to be “from five feet eight 
inches, to five feet ten inches, and to be hand- 
somely and well made.” It consisted of a major’s 
command—one hundred and eighty men. Caleb 
Gibbs, of Rhode Island, was its first chief, and 
bore the title of Captain Commandant, having 
three lieutenants. 
that of Knowlton was no longer regarded with 
jealousy, as a special favorite, although it con- 
tinued to be so in the estimation of Washington. 
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It was from that corps that the unfortunate spy, 
Nathan Hale, was chosen for his perilous duty ; 
and when Knowlton fell, Washington said, “* He 
was an honor to any country.” There was an- 
other corps called ‘Congress’ Own,” that had 
been raised in Canada, soon after the disastrous 
issue of the attack on Quebec. Colonel Moses 
Hazen was appointed to the command of this 
regiment; and it was designed to have it consist 
of one thousand men. Five hundred men were 
raised in the spring of 1776; but when the Ame- 
ricans evaguated Canada, the original corps al- 
most entirely disappeared. The corps was after- 
wards increased by recruits from the middle 
States; and in February, 1777, Washington re- 
solved to have it consist of two thousand men. 

The Life Guard appear to have been quite 
popular. Captain Harding, of Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, writing to Governor Trumbull, on the 
twentieth of May, 1776, said: “I am now about 
fitting out another small sloop (privateersman) 
that was taken from a tory, that I have called 
the Life Guard, to be commanded by Mr. Smed- 
ley, to cruise to the eastward,” etc., etc. On the 
sixteenth of the same month, Washington, then 
in New York, issued the following order: “ Any 
orders delivered by Caleb Gibbs and George 
Lewis, Esqrs. (officers of the General’s Guard), 
are to be attended to in the same manner as if 
sent by an aid-de-camp. 

We find-no further mention of the Guard 
until in June following, when members of it were 
suspected of being engaged in an alleged conspi- 
racy to assassinate Washington and his staff. 
At that time the British ministry were anxious 
to open a communication between the seaboard 
and Canada, by taking possession of the city of 
New York and of the Hudson River, and there- 
by weakening the confederacy of revolted colo- 
nies, by separating New England from the rest 
of the continent, by a line of military posts. 

At the time in question, a powerful land and 
naval armament, under the command of the bro- 
thers Howe, were hourly expected off Sandy 
Hook. Governor Tryon, who had prudently 
taken counsel of his fears, was then in safety on 
board the British armed vessel, Duchess of Gor- 
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don, lying near Staten Island; and Washington, 


who was in command of quite a strong force on 
York Island, occupied the mansion known as 
Richmond Hill, afterwards the country-seat of 
Col. Aaron Burr, situated near the intersection 
of the present Charlton and Varick streets. 

At about the middle of June, the town and 
the camp were filled with rumors of a foul con- 
spiracy. It was alleged that, on the arrival of 
the British fieet, the Tories were to rise, full- 
armed, to codperate with the ministerial forces ; 
that Kingsbridge, at the upper end of the island, 
was to be destroyed, so as to cut off all commu- 
nication with the main-land; that the magazines 
were to be fired, and Washington and his staff 
to be murdered, or seized and given up to the 
enemy. The finger of rumor also pointed at 
many residents of the city, and of Long and 
Staten Islands, as conspirators, Among these 
were the proprietors of most of the prominent 
drinking-houses in the city; and the tavern of 
Corbie, situated “southeast of General Washing- 
ton’s house, to the westward of Bayard’s woods, 
and north of Lispenard’s meadows” @ear the in- 
tersection of the present Spring and Wooster 
streets), was designated as the general rendez- 
vous of the conspirators, where Gilbert Forbes, 
a blacksmith, “gave them money, and swore 
them on the book to secrecy.” It was also al- 
leged, that from this house a correspondence was 
kept up with Governor Tryon, on the Duchess 
of Gordon, through ‘a mulatto-colored negro, 
dressed in blue clothes.” 

These rumors were so generally believed, 
that the Provincial Congress of New York ap- 
pointed Philip Livingston, John Jay, and Gou- 
verneur Morris, a committee of investigation. 
This committee traced the plot up to Governor 
Tryon, who, from his secure retreat, was acting 
through agents on shore, among the most promi- 
nent of whom was David Mathews, the mayor 
of the city, who, it was alleged, had paid money 
to enlist men, purchase arms, and corrupt the 
continental soldiery. It was stated before the 
committee, that Governor Tryon had offered five 
guineas bounty to each man who should enter 
the king’s service, with a promise of two hun- 
dred acres of land for himself, one hundred for 
his wife, and fifty for each child. Some of 
Washington’s Life Guard were charged with 
complicity in the scheme for murdering him; 
and it was alleged that members of the Guard had 
been tampered with at Corbie’s country tavern. 

The investigating committee were satisfied 
of the general truth of these statements; and 
they authorized and requested General Washing- 
ton to cause the arrest of Mayor Mathews, and 
the seizure of his papers. The mayor’s resi- 
dence was at Flatbush, on Long Island, about a 


mile and a half from the encampment of General 
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Greene, near Brooklyn. To that officer Wash- 
ington intrusted the execution of the arrest; 
and at one o’clock in the morning of the twenty- 
second of June, a detachment from Greene’s 
brigade surrounded Mathew’s house, and secured 
his person, but no papers were found. Many 
other arrests were made on the same day, and 
great alarm seized the tories who were engaged 
in the plot. Many of them on Long Island and 
Staten Island concealed themselves in the woods, 
or other safe retreats. 

Forbes, the gunsmith, whose place of busi- 
ness was on Broadway, near the Bowling Green, 
was arrested on the same day. He refused to 
make any disclosures, and was sent to jail in 
irons. Early the next morning, a son of Philip 
Livingston visited him; told him he was grieved 
to find he had been concerned, and as his time 
was short, not having above three days to live, 
advised him to prepare himself. This had the 
desired effect. Forbes asked to be taken before 
the Congress again; and there he made such dis- 
closures, that between twenty and thirty other 
persons in the city were immediately arrested. 
Among these were Thomas Hickey, a member 
of Washington’s Life Guard, and Johnson, a 
fifer, and Greene, a drummer of the same corps, 
who, it afterwards appeared, had been corrupted 
by Hickey. 

One Bowen, who was suspected, testified 
before the committee that he had heard in com- 
pany that several of the Life Guard had desert- 
ed, and that others were uneasy and weary of 
the service, and would go on board the Duchess 
of Gordon if they could. Forbes confessed that 
the mayor had paid him one hundred and forty 
pounds sterling, for weapons, by order of Gov- 
ernor Tryon; and Mathews himself admitted the 
charge, but said he had paid the money with re- 
luctance, and had told the gunsmith that he 
would be hanged, if found out. It also appeared 
in evidence that the conspirators had corrupting 
agents up the Hudson River, some distance above 
the Highlands. James Haff, of Fishkill, Duchess 
county, confessed before the committee of safety, 
at Cornwall, that he was one of a number who 
were to join the British on their arrival—their 
first movement to be to spike all the cannon in 
the newly erected redoubts in the Highlands. 

Hickey and his associates of the Guard, were 
arrested immediately after dinner, on the twenty- 
third; and, according to a letter written at New 
York the next day, ‘the general’s housekeeper 
was taken up,” on suspicion of being an accom- 
plice. 

The late Peter Embury of this city, who 
was present at the last public act in the drama, 
in a conversation with my friend, Mr. William 
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J. Davis, a member of this society, confirmed 
this statement concerning the housekeeper; but 
in his explanation proved not only her innocence, 
but her patriotism. She was the daughter of Sam 


Fraunces, a noted innkeeper of the day, whose | 


public house is yet standing on the corner of 
Pearl and Broad streets, where, it will be remem- 
bered, Washington took an affectionate farewell 
of his officers near the close of 1783. 

It was chiefly on the testimony of this wo- 
man that Hickey was arrested, tried, and con- 
demned. He was adark-complexionec Irishman, 
and had been a deserter from the British army 
several years before. He had lived in W eathers- 
field, Connecticut, where he bore a good charac- 
ter, and was selected for the Guard from Knowl- 
ton’s Connecticut Rangers. He had the confidence 
of the Commander-in-chief, and was a favorite 
at Richmond Hill. Having enlisted in the con- 
spiracy, to him was intrusted the work of 
destroying Washington. He first corrupted the 
fifer and drummer of the corps; and, having 
resolved to poison the Commander-in-chief, he 





next approached the housekeeper, with whom 
he was on good terms. He made her his confi- 
dant, and she pretended to favor his views. 

Washington was very fond of green peas, 
and it was agreed that when a dish of them was 
ready for the general’s table, Hickey was to put 
the poison in it. Meanwhile the housekeeper 
disclosed the plot to the general. The peas were 
poisoned, Washington made some excuse for 
sending the dish away, and Hickey was soon 
afterwards arrested. He was tried by a court- 
martial, and, on the testimony of the house- 
keeper and one of the Guard, whom the culprit 
had unsuccessfully attempted to corrupt, he was 
fuund guilty of “mutiny and sedition, and of 
holding a treacherous correspondence with the 
enemies of the colonies,” and was sentenced to 
be hanged. On the following day the expected 
British fleet appeared. Important events and 
changes immediately occurred, and the other 
conspirators, who were sent prisoners to Con- 
necticut, escaped punishment. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth of 
June, Washington ordered William Morony, the 
provost marshal, to execute the sentence upon 
Hickey that day, ‘at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon, upon the ground between the encampments 
of the brigades of Brigadier-General Spencer 
and Lord Stirling.” In a letter dated “* New 
York, July first, 1776,” an eye-witness of the 
execution wrote as follows: “Last Friday, in the 
forenoon, was executed in a field, between the 
Colonels McDougall and Huntington's camp, 
near the Bowery lane, (in the presence of near 
twenty thousand spectators,) a soldier belonging 
to his Excellency General Washington's Guard, 
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for mutiny and conspiracy, being one of those 
who formed, and was soon to have put in execu- 
tion, that horrid plot of assassinating the staff 
officers, blowing up the magazines, and securing 
the passes of the town, on the arrival of the 
hungry ministerial myrmidons.” 

The venerable Embury, just mentioned, was 
present when Hickey was hanged. The place 
of execution was not far from the intersection 
of the present Grand and Chrystie streets, a little 
eastward of the Bowery. It is a singular fact 
that the victim of this the jirst military execution 
in the Continental army, was a member of the 
Body Guard of the Commander-in-chief, who 
were chosen for their trustworthiness! 

A new organization of the Guard took place 
at the close of April, 1777, when Washington 
was at Morristown, in New Jersey. On the 
thirtieth of that month he issued the following 
circular to the colonels of regiments stationed 
there: 

“ Sir—I want to form a company for my 
Guard. In doing this, I wish to be extremely 
cautious, because it is more than probable that, 
in the course of the campaign, my baggag., 
papers, and other matters of great public im- 
port, may be committed to the sole care of these 
men. This being premised, in order to impress 
you with proper attention in the choice, I have 
to request that you will immediately furnish me 
with four men of your regiment; and, as it is 
my farther wish that this company should look 
well, and be nearly of a size, I desire that none 
of the men may exceed in stature five feet ten 
inches, nor fall’ short of five feet nine inches— 
sober, young, active, and well made. When I 
recommend care in your choice, I would be un- 
derstood to mean, of good character, in the regi- 
ment—-that possess the pride of appearing clean 
and soldierlike. I am satisfied there can be no 
absolute security for the fidelity of this class 
of people; but yet I think it most likely to be 
found in those who have family connections in 
the country. You will, therefore, send me 
none but natives. I must insist that, in making 
this choice, you give no intimation of my pre- 
ference of natives, as I do not want to create 
any invidious distinction between them and the 
foreigners.” 

At this time the number of the Guard was 
considerably increased, and a part of them were 
mounted as cavalry. Caleb Gibbs was yet the 
Captain Commandant, and remained in that 
position until near the close of 1779, when he 
was succeeded by William Colfax, one of his 
lieutenants. His three lieutenants, in 1779, were 
Henry P. Livingston, of New York, William 
Colfax, of New Jersey, and Benjamin Goymes, 


| of Virginia. 
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Their uniform, according to the late G. W. 
P. Custis, Esq., (the adopted son of Washington,) 
consisted of a blue coat, with white facings; 
white waistcoat and breeches; black stock and 
black half-gaiters, and a round hat, with blue 
and white feather. This description exactly cor- 
responds with the device on a flag that belonged 
to the cavalry of the Guard, which is preserved 
in the museum at Alexandria, and ef which I 
have a drawing. The flag is made of white silk, 
on which the device is neatly painted. One of 
the Guard is seen holding a horse, and is in the 
act of receiving a flag from the genius of Lib- 
erty, who is personified as a woman leaning upon 
the Union Shield, near which is the American 
eagle. The motto of the corps, ‘Conquer or 
Diz,” is upon aribbon. Care was always taken 
to have each State, from which the Continental 
army was supplied with troops, represented by 
members of this corps. It was the duty of the 
infantry portion to guard the headquarters, and 
to insure the safe-keeping of the papers and 
effects of the Commander-in-chief, as well as the 
safety of his person. The mounted portion 
accompanied the general in his marches and in 
reconnoitering, or other like movements. -They 
were employed as patrols, videttes, and bearers 
of the general’s orders to various military posts; 
and they were never spared in battle. 

The corps varied in number at different 
periods. At first, as I have remarked, it con- 
sisted of one hundred and eighty men. During 
the winter of 1779-80, when the American 
army, under Washington, was cantoned at Mor- 
ristown, in close proximity to the enemy, it was 
increased to two hundred and fifty. In the 
spring it was reduced to its original number; 
and in 1783, the last year of service, it consisted 
of sixty-four non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates. 

The pay of the officers and privates of the 
corps, per month, was as follows: The com- 
mandant and lieutenants, each, twenty-six dol- 
lars and sixty cents; sergeants, ten dollars; 
corporals and drummers, seven dollars, and 
thirty cents; drum-major nine dollars; privates, 
six dollars and sixty cents. 

William Oolfax became Captain Comman- 
dant of the Guard at the close of 1779, while 
Washington was stationed at Morristown, and 
when the number of the corps was greater than 
at any other period during the war. He was 
born in Connecticut, in the year 1760, and at 
the age of seventeen he was commissioned a 
Lieutenant in the Continental army. He was in 
the battle at White Plains, where he was shot 
through the body. When he became commander 
of the general’s Guard, a strong attachment 
‘was formed between the Commander-in-chief 
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and the young subaltern. Washington often 
shared his tent and his table with him; and he 
gave the young man many tokens of his esteem. 
One of these the family of General Colfax yet 
possess. It is a silver stock-buckle, set with 
paste brilliants. Colfax was at the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and he remained 
with the army until it was disbanded late in 
1783. He then settled at Pompton, New Jer- 
sey, where he married Hester Schuyler, a cousin 
of General Philip Schuyler. In 1793, he was 
commissioned by Governor Howell, General, 
and Commander-in-chief of the militia of New 
Jersey. He was a presidential elector in 1798; 
and in 1810 he was commissioned a Brigadier- 
General of the Jersey Blues, and was active 
during the earlier period of the war of 1812. 
He was appointed a Judge of the Common Pleas 
of Bergen county, which office he held until his 
death, which occurred in 1838, when he was 
seventy-eight years of age. He was then buried 
with military honors. 

I have seen five muster-rolls of the Guard. 
The first, in point of time, is in the possession 
of Mr. Abraham Tomlinson, of Poughkeepsie, 
and bears the date of 1779. The number of the 
corps then was about sixty. It is indorsed, 
** Captain Gibbs’s Guard.” 

The second is in the possession of Horace 
Holden, Esq., of this city, whose father, Captain 
Levi Holden, was Lieutenant-Commandant of 
the Guard. under William Colfax. It then con- 
sisted of fourteen non-commissioned officers and 
fifty-one privates, all of whom were on duty at 
the date of this return, except six who were 
sick at the hospital in New Windsor. This roll 
was certified in August, 1782, to be “ true in all 
its contents,” by Major W. Barber, who was then 
assistant inspector of the northern army; and 
by William Colfax, the commander, “to be the 
true state of said company,” on the seventh of 
September, 1782. A week after this latter date, 
Rochambeau, with the first division of the French 
army, arrived at King’s Ferry, on the Hudson 
River. The American army was then encamped 
at Verplanck’s Point, opposite. The following 
very hastily prepared note from Washington to 
Captain Holden, was doubtless written at that 
time. It is upon a small piece of paper without 
date : 


“Mr. Hotpen:—Have the Guard clean, and 
ready to receive Count de Rochambeau, who is 
to be here to breakfast this morning. 

“ Yours, ete., G. WASHINGTON. 

“* Saturday. 


“Te barge is to go over for the count. 
One of the gentlemen of the family will go over 
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with it. You will theftefore know when he is 
coming.” 


I would remark that the fourteenth of Sep- 
tember, that year, fell on Saturday, the day of 
the week in which the above noté was written. 

Mr. Holden also has a pay-roll of the Guard, 
for December, 1782, when Captain Holden was 
temporary commandant of the corps, and is 
signed by him. That roll contains the names 
of twelve non-commissioned officers, and forty- 
seven privates, 

The third muster-roll that I have seen is in 
the possession of Peter Force, Esq., of Washing- 
ton City, aid is dated March second, 1783; and 
the fourth is in the State Department at Wash- 
ington, dated June fourth, 1783, which is signed 
by Colfax, with his certificate that ‘the above 
list includes the whole of the Guard,” and is in- 
dorsed, ** Return of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates in the Commander-in-chief’s Guard, 
who are engaged to serve during the war.” 

These two rolls vary but little, only three 
names being different. The number of the corps 
at that time was sixty-four. There were five 
sergeants, three corporals, three fifers, and two 
drummers. The drum-major was Diah Man- 
ning, of Norwich, Connecticut, whose grave, 
situated a few yards from the vault of General 
Jabez Huntington, I visited a few years ago. 
Manning was the jailer at Norwich during the 
French Revolution, When Boyer, afterwards 
President of Hayti, was brought to Norwich, 
among other French prisoners, in 1797, he was 
treated with great kindness by Mr. Manning. 
The prisoner did not forget it, and when Presi- 
dent of St. Domingo, he sent presents to Man- 
ning’s family. 

The fitth roll that I have seen, containing 
the names of the Guard, is in the possession of 
the Hon. Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana—a grand- 
son of the Captain Commandant. He also pos- 
sesses a still more interesting paper which bears 
the autographs of the Guard. These were ap- 
pended to an order accepted by Colfax, to pay 
to Melancthon Smith & Co. the amount of one 
month’s pay, which that firm had advanced, 
with the understanding that they were to wait 
for reimbursement until the corps should be 
paid by Congress. This order is dated Febru- 
ary, 1783, just before the seditious Newburgh 
Addresses were circulated among the officers in 
the American camp. 

All of these muster-rolls and pay-rolls, ex- 
cept that of Captain Gibbs, are in handwriting 
so exquisitely neat and true, that it appears like 
engraving. The penman was Thomas Forest, a 
private in the Guard. 

The last survivor of tho members of this 
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corps was Uzal Knapp, of New Windsor, Orange 
county, New York. [He was a native of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, where he was born in Octo- 
ber, 1758. At the age of eighteen years he 
enlisted in the Continental army, as a common 
soldier, to serve “ for and during the war;” and 
he was continually on duty from that time until 
his discharge in June, 1783. His first active 
service was at White Plains, in the autumn of 
1776. He was with Wooster at Ridgefield; and 
was at Peekskill when Forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery were stormed and taken by the British 
in the autumn of 1777. He passed the follew- 
ing winter among the snows of Valley Forge, 
and in May he joined the Light Infantry of La- 
fayette, at Barren Hill. He was with him in 
the battle of Monmouth, in June; and in the 
winter of 1780, when the number of the Life 
Guard was augmented, he entered that corps at 
Morristown, and received froin the hands of 
Washington the commission of sergeant. At 
the time of his discharge, he received from the 
Commander-in-Chief the Badge of Military 
Merit, for six years’ faithful service. This hon- 
orary badge of distinction was established by 
Washington, in Avgust, 1781, and was conferred 
upon non-commissioned officers and soldiers who 
had served three years with bravery, fidelity, 
and good conduct, and upon every one who 
should perform any singularly meritorious ac- 
tion. The badge entitled the recipient “ to pass 
and repass all guards and military posts as fully 
and amply as any commissioned officer what- 
ever.” It was the order of the American ‘“ Le- 
gion of Honor.” 

After the war, Sergeant Knapp settled in 
New Windsor, near Newburgh; and there he 
lived the quiet life of a farmer until his death, 
which occurred on the eleventh of January, 
1856, when he was little more than ninety-six 
years of age. His body was taken to New- 
burgh, and lay in state for three days, in the 
centre of the reception-room in Washington’s 
headquarters, so well preserved as the property 
of the State. On Wednesday, the sixteenth of 
January, attended by a civic and military pa- 
geant, and a vast assemblage of people, it was 
buried at the foot of the flag-staff, on the slope 
near that venerated building, around which 
cluster so many memories of Washington and 
the Continental army. It is a most appropriate 
burial-place for the mortal remains of the vete- 
ran guardsman. 

Pardon me for mentioning, in conclusio:, a 
personal incident, which will ever appear to me 
a sacred “ picture on memory’s wall.” I was in- 
vited by a committee of arrangements at New- 
burgh, to participate with them, on the eleventh 
of September, 1855, in tho celebration of the 
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anniversary of the battle of Plattsburgh. The 
venerable Sergeant Knapp was among the in- 
vited guests who were present. The ceremonies 
consisted of a civic and military procession, an 
oration, and a public dinner. 
cupied a seat by the side of the old guardsman, 
in the carriage with the orator, and also upon 
the platform erected upon the green in front of 
the old headquarters. When the orator had 
concluded, I was invited to introduce Sergeant 
Knapp to the audience—an audience of at least 
tive thousand people—who testified their respect 
for the venerated hero by huzzas which almost 
brought echoes from Beacon-Hill and the Storm- 
King. And, when he was about to retire from 
the dinner-table, the old man arose, leaned 
firmly upon his staff, and, with solemn but un- 
faltering voice, invited the whole company to 
his funeral. Just four months to a day, from 
that time, his spirit went home, and many who 
were at the feast were mourners at the burial. 

It is that introduction to which I refer as 
the cherished picture in my memory. The man, 
the place, the occasion, invested it with rare 
interest ; and I shall ever feel that I then en- 
joyed a privilege vouchsafed to few men on the 
earth, 

There, near the very spot where he had 
kept faithful vigils three quarters of a century 
before, was the same majestic river flowing at 
his feet; the same mountain-peaks, on which 
beacon-fires gleamed during the old war for in- 
dependence, were standing, with outlines all 
unchanged, within the sweep of his dim vision; 
the same old house—with its room with seven 
doors and one window, wherein the great leader 
of the Continental army had labored, mused, 
and reposed—was still there to welcome his 
tottering feet; there was the same green slope, 
whereon he and his companions had watched 
and sported, himself the last survivor of them 
all. In the midst of such wonderful associations, 
he stood like a Nestor, with the men and wo- 
men of the three generations that he had lived, 
crowding around him to do reverence to his age 
and services; and I, not yet born when he had 
lived half a century and more, was permitted 
to lead him by the hand, and to speak his name 
to the multitude! It was a privilege, indeed! 

Excuse me for recalling the scene in such a 
presence as this. But I know there are hearts 
around me that beat in sympathy with my own; 
and it should be remembered that the time is 
near—it is even at the door—when to have sEEN 
a soldier of that old war will be considered a 
great privilege, and the recipient of it will be 
gazed upon with the wide-open eyes of pleasant 
wonder. Of the two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand Continertal soldiers, and the fifty-six thou- 
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By request, I oc- | 
| they will all be gone. 
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j sand militia, who bore arms during the Revolu- 


tion, and went forth to fight for freedom in 
America, probably not two hundred are now 
out of the spirit land! Precious, indeed, should 
they seem. to this generation, for in the next 


They are golden sands in the hour-glass of 
our Time. 


LETTERS OF MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


I communicate to the H. M. copies of two 
letters of Mrs. Martha Washington. 
CuarLes CAMPBELL. 


PererssurG, Va., March 11th, 1858. 


My pgar Sister: I have wrote to you seve- 
ral times, in hopes it would put you in mind of 
me, but I find it has not had its intended effect. 
I ain really very uneasy at not hearing from you, 
and have made all the excuses for you that I can 
think of, but it will not doe much longer; if | 
doe not get a letter by this night’s post, I shall 
think myself quite forgot by all my friends. 
The distance is so long; yet the post comes in 
regularly every week. The General, myself, 
and Jack are very well, Nelly Custis is, I hope, 
getting well again, and, I believe, is with child. 
I hope noe accident will happen to her in going 
back; | have not thought much about it yet. 
God knows where we shall be; I suppose there 
will be a change soon, but how, I cannot pretend 
to say. A few days agoe, General Clinton and 
several companies sailed out of Boston harbor, 
for what place distant [destined] for, we cannot 
find out. Some think to Virginia he is going, 
others to New York. They have been kept in 
Boston so long, that I suppose they will be glad 
to seek for a place where they may have more 
room, as they cannot get out of the way here 
but by water. Our navey has been very suc- 
cessful in taking their vessels; two was taken 
last week loded with coles and potatoes, wines 
and several other articles for the use of the 
troops. If General Clinton is gone to New 
York, General Lee is there before him, and I 
hope will give him a warm reception. He was 
sent there some time agoe to have matters put 
into proper order, in case any disturbance should 
happen, as there are many Tories in that part of 
the world, or at least many are suspected to be 
very unfriendly to our cause at this time. Win- 
ter here has been remarkably mild. The rivers 
has never been frozen hard enough to walk 
upon the ice since I came here. My dear sister, 
be so good as to remember me to all inquiring 
friends. Give my duty to my mama, and love 
to my brothers and sisters, Mr, Bassett, your 
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dear children, and self, in which the General, | correct information on this subject, may I ask 


Jack and Nelly join me. 
I am, dear Nancy, 
Your ever affectionate sister, 
Martua WASHINGTON. 
To Mrs. Bassett, Eltham. 


Paivapetputa, August the 20th, 1776. 

My pear Sister: I| am still in this town, and 
noe prospect at present of leaving it. The Gen- 
eral is at New York; he is well, and wrote to 
me yesterday, and informed me that Lord Dun- 
more, with part of his fleet, was come to General 
Howe, at Staten Island; that another division 
of Hessians is expected before they think the 
regulars will begin their attack on us. Some 
hear begin to think there will be noe battle after 
all, Last week our boats made another attempt 
on the ships up the north river, and had grap- 
pled a fire-ship with the Phoenix ten minutes, 
but she got cleare of her, and is come down the 
river. On Saturday last our people burnt one 
of the tenders. I thank God we shant want 
men. The army at New York is very large, 
and numbers of men are still going. There is 
at this time in the city four thousand, on their 
march to the camp, and the Virginians daily ex- 
pected. 

I doe, my dear sister, most religiously wish 
there was an end to the war, that we might 
have the pleasure of meeting again. My duty 
to my dear mama, and tell her I am very well. 
I dont hear from you so often as I used to doe 
at Cambridge. I had the pleasure to hear by 
Col. Aylett that you and all friends were well, 
and should been glad to have had a line from 
you by him. I hope Mr. Bassett has got the 
better of his cough long agoe. Please to present 
love to him, my brother and sisters, my dear 
Fanny, the boy, and except the same yourself. 

I am, iny dear Nancy, 
Your ever affectionate sister, 
Marrua WasHINGTON. 


ALABAMA—HOW IT DERIVED ITS NAME, 
AND WHAT THAT NAME MEANS. 
House OF RerresENTATIVES, November 18, 1857. 

Cor. A. J. Piokert—Dear Sir: The proposi- 
tion to change the great Seal of the State, has 
awakened an inquiry as to the truth of the 
opinion which derives the name of our State 
from the exclamation of an Indian chief, who, 
driven from his native land, found refuge within 
our territory, and who, delighted with the pros- 
pect which first met his eyes, cried out, with 
joy—Alabama! Here we rest! 

As there is no one better qualified than the 
author of the “Ilistory of Alabama” to give us 





you for your opinion in regard to the origin of 
the word “‘ Alabama ?” 
Very respoctfully, your friend, 
Tuomas H. Hoss. 


Montcomery, November 24th, 1857. 

Dear Str: The history of the migration of 
the Alabamas to the State which bears their 
name is interesting, but would be too long to be 
published in the columns of a paper, and it 
would only be a repetition of what I have 
already written. I will, in reply to your letter, 
simply say that abundant evidence, obtained 


|from the journals of the earliest French, Span- 


ish, and English explorers of this country, be- 
sides the best traditions I have been able to 
command, have given me every confidence to 
make the following brief statement. 

When Cortes, at the period of three hundred 
and thirty years ago, invaded and subdued abo- 
riginal Mexico, the tribe of Indians called the 
Alabamas were subjects of Montezuma. They 
occupied the country of the northwest of the 
Mexican empire, and, in conjunction with the 
Muscogee or Creek Indians, who were also 
Mexican subjects, unsuccessfully attempted to 
repel the invasion of the Spaniards. After the 
tragical death of Montezuma, these two tribes 
began to migrate eastwards. They had pre- 
viously been at war with each other. On the 
sources of Red River, the Muscogees overtook 
the Alabamas, and, for a number of years, 
while each were journeying eastward, they had 
bloody conflicts. The Muscogees being by far 
the stronger party, were always successful, 
causing the Alabamas to abandon their new 
homes, and to extend their journey farther 
towards the East. At length, the former tribe 
ceased to pursue, and, crossing the Mississippi, 
established themselves in a country now known 
as Ohio, and were there living when De Soto 
invaded Alabama. The Alabamas continued 
southeast, and established themselves on the 
Yazoo River, and were there living when De 
Soto invaded the country now known as the 
State of Mississippi. On the 25th of April, 
1541, De Soto marched upon the fort of the 
Alabamas, which was strongly defended by 
immense logs and ditches, and a strong gar- 
rison. <A battle, as sanguinary as almost any 
other which had attended the march of this 
great Spaniard, immediately ensued. De Soto 
was successful, and many of the Alabamas were 
slain. Subsequently, they broke up their estab- 
lishments in Mississippi, and, continuing east, 
came to the banks of the noble river which has 
ever since borne their name. They established 
a town called Coosawda, situated a mile below 
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the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers. 
Their next town, called Econcharte, and mean- 
ing red ground, was situated one mile below 
the wharf of the present Montgomery. Three 
miles further down the Alabama River was the 
next town, called Towassa; the next, Pou- 
wacte, and the last, Autauga. These five 
towns, with the country immediately contigu- 
ous, formed the chief settlements of the A1a- 
bamas, all of which were upon the banks of the 
river known as the Alabama. 

The Muscogees, the old enemies of the Ala- 
bamas, after the lapse of many years, journeyed 
from Ohio to this country. They once more 
routed the Alabamas, many of whom fled for 

rotection to the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and 

obilians. The Muscogees continued their con- 
quests and subdued all other tribes as far east 
as the Savannah River, and incorporated these 
subdued tribes into a great confederacy, called 
afterwards, by the English traders, the Creek 
Confederacy, or Creek Indians, from the un- 
usual number of creeks and rivers which flowed 
through their country. At length, the French 
discovered and settled the country about Mo- 
bile, and some of the chiefs of the Alabamas 
applied to Governor Bienville, to obtain his 
assistance to regain their abandoned establish- 
ments on the Alabama River. They represented 
the country on this river as highly favorable to 
the trading interest of the French colony, and 
Bienville turned his attention to the conclusion 
of a peace between these tribes. A peace was 
concluded, by which the Alabamas were allowed 
to remain in the Creek Confederacy, subject to 
the National Government, but to retain their 
peculiar customs (which was also allowed to 
the other vanquished tribes), and they returned 
to their towns on the Alabama River. These 
towns they occupied until the treaty of Fort 
Jackson, of 1814, compelled them, with the 
whole Muscogee (Creek) nation, to remove to 
the territory of the present counties of Coosa, 
Talladega, Randolph, Chambers, Tallapoosa, 
Macon, Russell, and Barbour. When, after- 
wards, the territory of these counties became 
occupied by the white population, the Alaba- 
mas were removed, in °36-'37, to Arkansas 
with the Muscogees, or Creeks. Many years 
before this, some had removed to the waters of 
the Sabine and Trinity. 

Such is a brief history of the tribe of the 
Alabamas, from whom our river and our State 
take their names. In all the old Spanish, En- 
glish, and French maps in my possession, this 
immediate section of our State is called “the 
Alabamas”—“the Alabamas = river”—‘ the 
river of the Alabamous.” On no map what- 
ever, and in no old book, or old journal what- 
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ever, have I ever seen where this river and this 
immediate section of country were ever called 
by any other name than the river of the Alaba- 
mas, and the country of the Alabamas. The 
early French explorers called the Tennessee 
River the “river of the Cherokees,” or “the 
Cherokee country,” for the same reason—be- 
cause the Cherokee tribe lived on that river. 

In all the changes of the government of the 
territory of our State, the original name, Ala- 
bama, has been retained. Thus, in 1802, the 
United States bought all of our territory and 
that of Mississippi from Georgia, and erected 
the same into a government called the “ Missis- 
sippi Territory.” Afterwards, when Mississippi 
becume a State, the eastern portion was called 
‘Alabama Territory,” and, afterwards, the 
State of Alabama, retaining the original name, 
derived from that tribe of Indians. 

The words, ‘‘Alabama—here we rest,” are 
very beautiful, and are entirely admissible in 
poetry, but the truth of history shall always be 
vindicated by me when necessary, and I view 
the present occasion as such, having heen 
applied to by you for my opinion. It is, then, 
my conscientious, and, I think, well-founded 
opinion, that Alabama does not mean “here 
we rest.” 

I am, very respectfully, yours, truly, 
Apert J. Picker. 
Hon. Tuomas H. Honss, House Reps. 


LETTER FROM GOV. CLINTON, OF NEW 

YORK, TO GOV. LAW, OF CONNECTICUT. 

Fort GeorGE, IN New York, Ist May, 1749. 

Sir: Having been violently abused by Cap- 
tain Robert Roddam of our Station Ship, and 
his accomplices, in enticing and carrying away 
my eldest daughter, who was married to hin 
last Monday, by Benjamin Strong, Minister of 
the Gospel at Stonwich (or Stanwich), within 
ten miles of Birom River, in your government, 
without a license or publication usual there, 
or my privity or consent, and in the most noto- 
rious manner, destructive and detrimental to all 
civil society, or common friendship, as well as 
to the inexpressible grief of Mrs. Clinton and 
self. 

And asI am resolutely determined to prose- 
cute the perpetrators in my government who 
were accessaries in it, to the utmost rigour of 
the law, I am persuaded that the inviolable 
Friendship that has subsisted between us, the 
Abhorrence that must naturally affect your 
Breast, and the Dignity of Governors (which 
should indispensably be supported) will incite 
your Honour to make strict enquiry into thie at- 
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fair, and prosecute so notorious a villain, which | 


I have the strongest reasons to imagine him to 
be, and that he was conscious (at the same time 
he did it) that he knew who she was, and not- 
withstanding was so mercenary [as] to perform 
the office. 


I desire, in justice to me, that you will imme- | 


diately proceed against him, according to the 


salutary laws against clandestine marriages in | 
your Government, and send me, by the very 


first opportunity, what information you can 
possibly procure in the affair, properly sworn to, 
that they may appear as corroborating evidences 
against the Parties concerned in my Govern- 
ment. 

It is not only my paternal resentment, but 
the Laws of Nature, the Indignity to Gover- 
nors, and the prevention of the like Villainy, 
which spur me on to crie aloud for Justice, 
which I make no doubt you will assist me in, in 
an affair of such importance. 

I am, S', with great Regard, 
Your Honour’s most afflicted and 
most obedient servant, 
G. CLINTON. 
To the Honble. Governor Law. 


Gov. Law had prudence and sagacity enough 
not to disoblige Gov. Clinton by complying with 
his request. He was in no haste to respond to 
the “cry for justice,” but waited long enough to 


afford time for the reconciliation which was as | 


certain to follow an elopement then as now. 
His answer to this letter of May 1st is dated 
July 6th, and begins as follows : 

“Sm:—I received some time since an accot 
of some difficulty grievous to you, on accot of a 
clandestine marriage performed in this Colony, 
which our law puts a penalty on him that ad- 
ventures to act contrary to the provision made 
in it; but it does not fall within my province to 
intermeddle in it. I thét I should have oppor- 
tunity in a little time to recommend it to them 
who were immediately concerned, to rectify 
such disorders, which I recommended to some 
in authority in that quarter of y* Gov‘, who said 
it must commence by the presentment of grand 
jurymen, to whom the evidence should be sent 
and y® matter prosecuted by some complainant ; 
Examples of this nature had been too frequent 
in your Gov't, and they could not believe the 
minister had any suspicion that y* person offer- 
ing herself had been so nearly related to your 
Excellency ; and that some Gentlemen from New 
York did not believe it so grievous to you, but 
Sor some special circumstances you showed your 
resentments. So, thré hurry of business, I ne- 
glected to write anything about it.” 
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| which ought, perhaps, to be noticed. 





And the matter being thus quietly disposed 
of, Gov. Law goes on to write of other and less 
personal affairs. 

The Rev. Benjamin Strong was a graduate of 
Yale (1784), and had been preaching at Stan- 


| wich (a parish of Greenwich and Stamford) 


since 1735. Pe: A 


LETTER FROM LT.-COL. J. D. GRAHAM. 


CuicaGo, ILutinors, March 22, 1858. 
Editor of the Historical Magazine. 
Dear Sir: I have read, with great interest, 
the well-condensed history of Mason and Dixon’s 


iline by Hon. William Darlington, published in 


the number for February, 1858, of the Historical 
Magazine. 

There seems to be one inadvertent mistake, 
At page 
40, right hand column, the author says: “ they 
[Mason and Dixon] ascertained the latitude of 
the southernmost part of the city of Philadel- 
phia (viz.: 39 deg. 56 min. 29.1 sec.—or more 
accurately, according to Col. Graham, 89 deg. 
56 min, 37.4 sec.)” Allow me to remark that 
the latitude of this position was determined by 
Mason and Dixon by actual astronomical obser- 
vations made at the place. No correction was 


| therefore due for any difference of theory, at 


their day and ours, respecting the figure of the 
earth. It is at the south extremity of the line, 
fifteen miles due south of the parallel of the first 
mentioned point, alone, that the correction due 
to our better knowledge, at this day, of the 
figure of the earth, is to be applied, as is men- 
tioned by the author of the article a little lower 
down in the same column. 

In Note 2,‘at page 21 of my Report, as printed 
in 1850 by order of the Legislature of Maryland, 
is the following remark, viz.: ‘“ The latitude of 
the north wall of this house, occupied in 1763 
by Thomas Plumsted and Joseph Huddle, was 
determined by Messrs. Mason and Dixon, from 
astronomical observations, in 1763-64, with a 
zenith sector, to be 39 degrees, 56 minute, 29.1 
seconds, 

“The point fifteen English statute miles due 
south of that parallel was computed by Messrs. 
Mason and Dixon to be 39 degrees, 43 minutes, 
18 seconds. 

“From our knowledge of the dimensions and 
figure of the earth, we should at this day com- 
pute it to be in latitude 39 degrees, 48 minutes, 
26.3 seconds.” 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. D, Granam. 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


—_——- 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisoonsty Hisrortoat Socrry.—Madison, 
Horace Rublee, Esq., in 


February 2d, 1858. 
the chair. 

A portion of an mteresting personal narrative 
of pioneer settlement and reminiscences of Wis- 
consin, by Hon. John T. Kingston, who came 
to our State in 1834, was read, and referred to 
the Publication Committee ; also, ah interesting 
sketch of the Indians of northern Indiana, by 
the artist, George Winter. 

The promised contribution of Mr. Albert 
Norton will prove of great value—a complete 
set of the National Intelligencer, from its com- 
mencement to 1850, in some forty volumes, in 
tine condition. 

March 2d.—Gen. William R. Smith in the 
chair. Letters were read by the secretary. 
Valuable additions were made to the library. 
After the election of members, the Society 
adjourned. 


TENNESSEE. 


TennessEE Hisroricat Socrery.—(Oflicers, 
Vol. 1, p. 180). A meeting was held Tuesday, 
February 6, at the Capitol, Nashville. 

Quite a number of contributions were made. 
Among the books presented, was one from Pro- 
fessor George 8S. Blackie, an active member of 
the Society, printed in the year 1552. It is 
the Lyons edition of the Materia Medica of 
Pedanius Dioscorides, a Greek writer, born in 
Cilicia, who flourished in the days of Nero. The 
first edition of the Greek text of Dioscorides 
was published at Venice, 1499. A better edi- 
tion was issued at Paris in 1549, and a still bet- 
ter one at Lyons in 1552, of which the copy 
given to the Society is one. This copy pos- 
sesses unusual interest, as it contains the set of 
thirty rare engravings, which were destroyed 
after ‘& few copies had been printed. 

George B. Brown, Esq., contributed a large 
number of works, the most important of which 
were fifty-seven volumes of Rees’s New Oyclope- 
dia, or Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences, published at Philadelphia from 1803 to 
1820—a really valuable donation. 

The Hon. John Bell contributed some thirty 
or forty volumes of public documents; among 
which we find the first and second volumes of 
Commodore Perry’s Japan Expedition, beauti- 
fully illustrated ; Explorations for a Pacific Rail- 
road; David Dale Owen’s Geological Survey 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, etc. ; Report of the Super- 
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|intendent of the United States Coast Survey, 
| ete., etc. 


Captain E. D. Farnsworth, contributed a 
small section of a branch of the Charter Oak 
(Hartford, Conn.) Also a letter from Archy 
Fields, a half-breed Cherokee, to Captain Mat- 
thew Martin, of Bedford County, Tenn. It is 
dated Cherokee Nation, Chickamauga District, 
June 12th, 1828. 

Japtain Thomas Claiborne, of the Mounted 
Rifles, U. S. A., contributed a spoon made from 
the horn of a mountain sheep, obtained near 
Fort Laramie in 1853, from an O-gal-lal-lah 
(Sioux or Dacotah) Indian. The bowl of the 
spoon is nine inches long by six and a-half wide, 
and is three and a-half inches deep. 

Mrs. Clementine H. Holman, of this city, sent 
in one of the epaulettes worn by Col. Richard 
Boyd, in the Battle of Talladega. Also, the 
bullet with which he was wounded, in the same 
battle. Mrs. Holman also contributed various 
papers and manuscript letters, formerly in the 
possession of her father and grandfather. They 
contain the autographs of ex-Governors Blount, 
McMinn and Carroll, and of Senator Grundy, 
Judge McLean, etc., etc. 

Mr. Richard Horton presented a copy of 
Haywood’s Political Reflections and Maxims, 
a very rare book. The title page is lost, but 
the work was printed in North Carolina in 
about 1815. 

Samuel Seay, Esq., presented a copy of the 
By-Laws of the town of Nashville, printed by 
Bradford in 1814. 

John M. Lea, Esq., donated a copy of the 
“Impartial Review and Cumberland Reposi- 
tory,” for the years 1805-6-7 and 8, bound. It 
was printed by Thomas Eastin, and is very valu- 
able. 

President A. W. Putnam presented a bundle 
of original letters, bearing date from 1787 to 
1815, obtained from Captain Stockley Donelson, 
of this county. They embrace letters from 
Alex. Stockley, Stockley Donelson, Captain 
John Donelson, Gen. John Coffee, General An- 
drew Jackson, and many others. 

Dr. William Darlington, of West Chester, Pa., 
was elected an honorary member of the Society. 


March 2d, at Nashville, A. W. Putnam, tho 
President, in the chair. 

Letters were read from Washington Irving, 
of New York, John G. Palfrey, of Cambridge, 
Mass., on behalf of Hon. Jared Sparks, who is 
now in Europe; Capt. Charles Wilkes, of the 
U. 8. Navy; Spencer F. Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington ; Professor Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, of New York; Professor Asa 
Gray, of Cambridge, Mass.; Professor James D. 
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lahan, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., severally return- 
ing thanks for their election as honorary mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Burton presented an original letter from 
David Crockett, dated Washington City, 3d 
January, 1834. 


Rev. Philip 8. Fall also made a valuable do- | 


nation to the Library of the Society. 

The President read a letter from Col. William 
Polk, now 86 years of age, in relation to early 
times in this section of the State. 

After the announcement of donations the 
Society adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA Historicat, Soormry.—TZwes- 
day, Feb. 8, 1858.—The annual meeting was 
held—Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The President of the Society, Hon. Thomas 
Sergeant, some time since declined a renomina- 
tion to the office, which he had filled for fifteen 
years, with great distinction to himself and use- 
fulness to the Society. 

After the transaction of the ordinary busi- 
ness, the chairman announced that the annual 
election of officers for the ensuing year would 
take place, and appointed Messrs, Edmund 
Wilcox and George H. Burgin, M.D., tellers, to 
conduct the same. 

The tellers subsequently reported the follow- 
ing gentlemen as elected for the year 1858, viz. : 

President, George W. Norris, M.D.; Vice 
Presidents, Charles Miner of Wilkesbarré, Sa- 
muel Breck of Philadelphia, Hon. George Cham- 
bers of Chambersburg, Hon. Henry D. Gilpin of 
Philadelphia ; Zreaswrer, Charles M. Morris ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Horatio G. Jones; 
Recording Secretary, Frank M. Etting; Libra- 
rian, Townsend Ward. 

Library Committee.—Benjamin H. Coates, 
M.D.; J. Francis Fisher, Charles J. Biddle. 

Publishing Committee.—Morton P. Henry, 
Charles Hare Hutchinson, Henry O. Baird. 

Finance Committee—Edward Armstrong, 
Charles 8S. Keyser, Joseph Carson, M.D. 

Trustee of the Publication Fund for three 
years, Hon. Oswald Thompson. The other 
trustees are John Jordan, Jr., and Harry Conrad. 


March 8th.—Dr. George W. Norris, in the 
chair. The Librarian read the Report of the 
Committee on Mr. Everett’s Address on Wash- 
ington, delivered at the Academy of Music on 
the 4th of February. The sum produced for 
the Mount Vernon Fund was $1,020 87, and 
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Deas, of New Haven, Conn.; and E. B. O’Cal- | was paid to Mr. Everett by Mr. Charles Henry 


Fisher, Treasurer, on the order of the Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. Charles Macalister. On 
motion, the report was unanimously adopted. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Horatio G. 
Jones, read extracts from a letter written, Feb. 
19, 1858, to him, by Joseph K. Swift, M.D., of 
Easton, giving some account of Edward Dut- 
field, the friend and one of the executors of Dr. 
Franklin. 

Mr. Jones added that Stephen Shewell was 
the maternal grandfather of Leigh Hunt, of 
London. 

The meeting was adjourned by the presiding 
officer. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cnicaco Historica Soorery.—(Officers, 
No. 2, p. 50.) February 16th.—W. L. New- 
berry, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Acknowledgments were ordered to be re- 
turned to the Hon. 8. A. Douglas, for an 
extensive contribution of United States docu- 
ments, including a series nearly complete of the 
Congressional Globe; to E. B. McCagg, Esq., of 
Chicago, for the historical dictionaries of Mor- 
eri, Bayle, and Chauffepiéd, in twenty vol- 
umes, folio; to the Rev. Leroy Church, of the 
same place, for a numerous collection of books, 
etc., both religious and historical; also, to 
J. Madison Cutts, Esq., of Washington, D. C., 
for services obligingly rendered by him in aid 
of the society’s objects. 

The secretary called the Society’s attention 
to the death, during the past year, of John T. 
Lusk, Esq. of Edwardsville, an early pioneer in 
the settlement of Illinois, where he arrived in 
1805; and proceeded to read a memoir of Mr. 
Lusk, with particulars of the settlement, ete., 
of Edwardsville, and the surrounding country, 
as derived from a personal interview with him ia 
Dec., 1856. The memoir was followed by a de- 
scription of Fort Chartres—for many years the 
principal seat of military and civil jurisdiction 
in Illinois, during its occupation by the French 
—as its remains were seen by him on a visit to 
the fort in 1805. Both papers were accepted 
and ordered to be filed. 

The Committee on Publication were requested 
to report at the next meeting, what documents 
and papers on the Society’s files are suitable 
and in readiness for publication. 

The entire collections of the Society were re- 
ported to exceed thirteen thousand; more than 
half of which are unavailable to the public use, 
for want of space to arrange them. 

March 16th.—William H. Brown, Esq., presi- 
dent, in the chair. 
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Among the books added to the Library are | 


Munster’s Cosmography, the enlarged edition, 
1579, containing a map of the New World, and 
valuable works on the early church history of 
Finland and Sweden, given by the Swedish vice- 
consul, Rev. G. Unonius, a member of the Soci- 
ety. 

The Society’s correspondence, as reported, in- 
cluded letters from Rev. Joseph Hunter, of En- 
gland, announcing encouraging prospects in that 
country in tracing the sources of the early colo- 
nists of Massachusetts, especially in the counties 
of Suffolk and Essex; from J. L. Peyton, Esq., 
of Virginia, on the objects of this association ; 
from 8. F. Haven, Esq., of Massachusetts, fur- 
nishing particulars of Bossu, author of letters 
from Illinois, about 1754; from the Hon. M. 
Brayman, of Illinois, relative to ancient remains 
west of the Mississippi River. 

A communication was also received from the 
Hon. 8. F. Vinten, of Washington, D. C., rela- 
ting to the historical authorities of the alleged 
claim of Virginia to the territory beyond the 
Ohio River; and from H. R. Schoolcratt, Esq., 
of the same place, regarding the ancient mounds 
in Illinois. 

A communication then followed from Mr. D. 
Torrey, of Davenport, Iowa, asking the Society’s 
attention to the early survey of a group of 
mounds—about thirty in number, and, in some 
instances, of an estimated altitude of fifteen to 
twenty-five feet—located in Whiteside county, 
Illinois, on the banks of the Mississippi River. 
The singular features of the hydrography of 
that section were noticed, as shown by the 
slough called the Marais des Osiers (or Marais 
d’Ogee), connecting the Mississippi and Rock 
rivers, as suggesting a cause for the location of 
these earth works. 

The Society then accepted a liberal offer, ten- 
dered through a committee by Walter L. New- 
berry, Esq., a vice-president, granting the gra- 
tuitous use for two years of an extensive space 
—eighty by twenty-six feet—in a new building, 
now in progress, for the Society’s collections and 
meetings, with the privilege of a more extended 
lease, if desired, at a moderate rent. 

Col. Graham then read a paper detailing the 
method and results of observations made by 
him to ascertain the latitude, longitude, and 
magnetic variation of the city of Chicago, as 
reduced from a series of careful observations 
(in some of which Lieut. Ashe, R. N., of the 
Royal Observatory, at Quebec, participated), the 
dome of the court-house being selected as the 
appropriate point for the determination. 

A former paper to this Society had specified 
the longitude of the Roman Catholic church, in 
Wolcott street, at 87° 37’ 47".4, west of Groen- 
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wich. By deducting 2”.56 to reduce the posi- 
tion of the present Quebec Observatory to Col. 
Graham’s determination of the longitude of the 
centre of the Quebec citadel, in 1842 (see Ameri- 
can Almanac for 1848, pp. 868-9), and then 
adding 16”.34 to reduce the determination of 
the dome of the court-house, we get—longitude 
of the Court-house, or City Hall, of Chicago, 
west of Greenwich, 87° 38’ 01".2. The approx- 
imate latitude of the same point, from observa- 
tions made by Col. Graham, with portable in- 
struments, on the nights of January 20th and 
2ist, 1858, was also given, the stars observed 
being Polaris and Beta Orionis. The result 
was as follows, viz.: latitude of the Court-house, 
or City Hall, 41° 53’ 09".7, N. The magnetic 
variation was observed in the yard of the Ro- 
man Catholic College (the station before noticed), 
to be as follows, viz. : 

July 28, 1857, at 4 o’clock, p.w.—Variation 
of the needle, 5° 46’ 07”, E. of N. 

The paper of Col. Graham was accepted and 
filed. 


Ixirols LITERARY AND Histortoar Sociery.— 
February 24th, Dr. James, the President, in the 
chair. 

M. G. Atwood, Esq., presented a paper enti- 
tled “Sketch of Western Pioneer Life,” collected 
by himself from living testimony. The paper 
contained an interesting reminiscence of * Old 
Myers,” as he was familiarly called in the “ old- 
en time” of the West—a reminiscence too valu- 
able to be lost, as affording an illustrative type 
of character not uncommon among the early 
settlers of the West. 

Mr. Atwood also presented a brief memoir of 
the late William Russell, who died at St. Louis, 
in June last. 

The society organized several committees, and 
also made provisions for the early publication 
of a volume of “ Transactions.” 

At an adjourned session in the evening, the 
Rev. Mr. Forman, of this city, delivered a very 
able and interesting address before the society, 
a copy of which was requested by the Secre- 
tary, to be placed among its archives. 


VIRGINIA. 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
William 


Vireinta §=Historican 
Soorrty.—February 23d.—The Hon. 
©. Rives, president, in the chair. 

The honorable gentleman delivered 
interesting and appropriate address. 


a most 
He con- 
gratulated the society, and dwelt with peculiar 
interest upon the incidents and scenes of the 
previous day, and the ceremony of the inaugu- 
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ration of Crawford’s equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington, which had just occurred. In this con- 
nection he drew attention to the fact that, to 
certain initiatory steps taken by this society at 
one of its earlier meetings, was due the present 
consummation of this splendid work of art. 
After a graceful tribute to the memories of 
Henry and Jefferson, of Mason and Lewis, and 
Nelson and Marshall, whose efligies are soon to 
complete the group upon this monument; he 
drew attention to the valuable contributions 
already made to our history by Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, Esq., and who was now present and 
prepared to add another result of his pious labors. 

Mr. Grigsby delivered the annual discourse, 
which was upon the Convention of 1788. 

The delivery of the discourse being concluded, 
the same gentleman, in the name and on the 
behalf of John Henry, Esq., of Red-Hill, the 
youngest son of Patrick Henry, presented to the 
Society a fair copy of all the letters and manu- 
scripts in Mr. Henry’s possession, which had 
belonged to his illustrious father. 

The Society then adjourned, to meet the fol- 
lowing morning, at which time the report of the 
Executive Committee was read by its chairman, 
Conway Robinson, Esq. 

Frank M. Etting, of Philadelphia, and Joshua 
J. Cohen, Esq., of Baltimore, were made corre- 
sponding members; and Col. Robert W. Carter, 
of Sabine Hall, Va., William B. Harrison, Esq., 
of Brandon, Va., Col. John H. Lee, of Orange 
Co., Va., Alexander F. Taylor, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, and Thomas L. Preston, Esq., of Smyth 
Co., Va., were made life-members. 

The corresponding secretary and librarian, 
Dr. William P. Palmer, then reported to the 
Society the list of donations during the past 
year. These consisted of nearly two hundred 
volumes of historical and miscellaneous works 
and manuscripts, and numerous valuable paint- 
ings and relics. After the further transaction 
of business, and the election of new members, 
the following gentlemen were unanimously 
chosen officers of the society for the current year : 

President, Hon. William C. Rives; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Hon, James M. Mason, William H. Mac- 
farland, Esq., Hon. John Y. Mason; Corre- 
sponding Secretary and Librarian, William P. 
Palmer, M. D ; Recording Secretary, Andrew 
Johnston, Esq.; Treasurer, Jacquelin P. Taylor. 

Executive Committee—Conway Robinson, 
Esq., chairman; Gustavus A. Myers, Thomas 
T. Giles, Arthur A. Morsen, Thomas H. Ellis, 
George Wythe Randolph, H. Coulter Cabell. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryranp Histroricat. Socretry.—Marceh 4th, 
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| 1858.—The President, Gen. J. Spear Smith, in 
| the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected active 
| members: — Simon Parkhurst, Dr. Jacob W. 
| Houck, Rev. George P. Staley, Rev. P. Seibert 
Davis, Samuel Appold, James E. Tyson, John 
Cushing, B. A. Franklin. 

Flowden ©. J. Weston, of South Carolina, 
was elected a corresponding member. 

The President reported that he and the Secre- 
tary had examined the accounts and vouchers 
of the Treasurer, referred to them at the last 
meeting, and found them correct. 

Mr. Streeter, from the committee appointed 
April 2d, 1857, to confer with the Trustees of 
the Peabody Institute relative to the acecommo- 
dations to be provided for the Society in the 
building to be erected, stated that they, as yet, 
had had no official conference with the Trustees 
or any committee appointed by them; but hav- 
ing been favored by Charles J. M. Eaton, Esq., 
with a view of the outlines of a plan to be sub- 
mitted to the Trustees, he was enabled to say, 
that the accommodations proposed for the So- 
ciety were amply sufficient for their accommo- 
dation, with the exception of a fire-proof safe, 
for the preservation of original documents and 
valuable books and papers; which, however, he 
had no doubt, from the assurances of Mr. Eaton, 
would be provided for, in the plan finally 
adopted. This statement, he remarked, was 
entirely informal. As soon as the committee, 
by conference with the Trustees, or a committee 
of that body, were possessed officially of the 
necessary information, they would render a for- 
mal report to the Society, as required by the 
resolution under which they were appointed. 

In compliance with the resolutions passed for 
organizing a department of Natural History, re- 
quiring the appointment by the President of a 
committee on that subject, at the meeting next 
after the annual election, Dr. Lewis N. Steiner, 
tev. John G. Morris, Philip T. Tyson, Dr. J. 1. 
Cohen, Dr. A. Snowden Piggot, Philip Uhler, 
and George W.: Andrews, were named to serve 
for another year. 

On the reading of the petition prepared by 
Gen. Smith, at the Society’s request, to be pre- 
sented to Congress for the erection of the monu- 
ment long since voted to De Kats, it was 
resolved that the Memoir of De Kalb, prepared 
by the President, and read at a recent meeting, 
be printed, and a copy forwarded to each mem- 
ber of Congress, at the time of the presentation 
of the petition. 

Rev. N. C. Burt then occupied the attention 
of the Society for an hour with an elaborate 
and well-written paper on “ American Provin- 
cialisms.” He traced, with a particularity that 
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proved patient study and keen observation, the 
peculiarities, as well in words as in forms of 
speech, belonging to different localities and sec- 
tions of the country, displaying, from time to 
time, a genuine humor, which served to relieve 
his more serious philological criticisms, and af- 
forded his hearers amusement as well as instruc- 
tion. 


MICHIGAN. 


Micntean Hisroricat Socrery.—March 4th. 
—Charles Noble, Esq., of Monroe, presented a 
manuscript account by Major Maxwell, who 
was an officer in the Detroit Garrison at the 
Pontiac Massacre, entitled ‘Major Thompson 
Maxwell’s Account of the Invasion of the Chief- 
tain Pontiac, including the Massacre of the 
Mackinaw Garrison, the Battle of Bloody Bridge, 
etc.” Major Maxwell was a resident of Michi- 
gan in 1818. 

From William H. Curtis, Esq., Detroit, a 
specimen of Continental money. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting 
reported in favor of having a public celebration 
on the 24th of July, to commemorate the found- 
ing of Detroit, and that an oration be delivered 
and other appropriate preparations made. A 


committee of fifteen was appointed to take 
charge of the arrangements. 
J. Logan Chipman, Esq., then read an inter- 


esting paper on “Indian Superstitions.” It 
was a very entertaining account of the super- 
stitious customs and beliefs of the Indians, espe- 
cially those of Lake Superior. It is difficult to 
give a synopsis of such a paper, as its interest 
depends much on the narration of the facts. 
Judge Campbell read an article on ‘ The 
Moravians in Michigan.” In 1781, Zeisberger, 
Heckewilder, and some companions, were 
brought as captives to Detroit, charged with 
corresponding with the Americans and dissuad- 
ing the Indians from the British interest. Hav- 
ing satisfied the commandant, Major De Peyster, 
of their neutrality, they were released. In 1782 
he sent for them again, to remove them from 


the danger they were exposed to at Sandusky. | 
At his suggestion they formed a settlement on | 


the Huron River of Lake St. Clair (now Clinton 
River), and gathered in their scattered converts. 
In 1786 they left this settlement, and returned 
to Ohio, whence part of them afterwards re- 
moved to the River Thames in Upper Canada, 
where they still have a settlement at Moravian 
Town, the scene of the battle of the Thames. 
Judge Avery, of Flint, by invitation, gave an 
account of the recent founding of a local society 
in Genesee county, and the great interest mani- 
fested there in collecting materials for history. 
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DorcHEsTER ANTIQUARIAN AND HIsToRICAL 
Socrery.—The annual meeting was held, by in- 
vitation, at the house of Edmund James Baker, 
Esq., on Friday evening, January 22d, the Pre- 
sident, Hon. Edmund P. Tileston, in the chair, 
After partaking of a sumptuous entertainment, 
provided by their host, the following ofticers 
were unanimously elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Hon. Edmund P. Tileston ; Curators, 
Edmund J. Baker, Esq., Samuel Blake, Esq., and 
Charles M. 8. Churchill, Esq. ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Ebenezer Clapp, Jr., Esq. ; Librarian, 
Edward Holden, Esq.; Assistant Librarian, Sam- 
uel Blake, Esq. Subsequently James Swan was 
appointed to report the doings of the Society, 
from time to time, to the publishers of the His- 
torical Magazine. 

An interesting paper, by Edmund J. Baker, 
Esq., relating to the rise, course, and the tribu- 
taries of the Neponsit River, also to the history 
of the Fisheries in said river, was read. <A con- 
tinuation of Mr. Baker’s paper is expected, and 
he was requested to furnish a copy for the So- 
ciety’s History of Dorchester. 


New Enetanp Historical AND GENEALOGI- 
caL Socrery.—(Officers No. 2, p. 53.) The 
monthly meeting was held at Boston, Feb. 3, 
1858. The President, Samuel Gardner Drake, 
A.M., in the chair. The librarian reported that 
thirty-nine historical, biographical and miscella- 
neous publications had been received since the 
last monthly meeting, from the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The corresponding secretary reported, that 
letters accepting membership had been received 
from Dr. William Darlington, of Westchester, 
Penn.; Rev. Thomas De Witt, D.D., of New 
York; G. McRee, Esq., of Wilmington, N. C.; 
Right Rev. William Meade, D.D., of Millwood, 
Virginia; Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., and Henry 
T. Tuckerman, Esq., of New York, as corres- 
ponding members; David Bryant, Calvin P. 
Winds, Thaddeus Allen, Richard Briggs, and 
Strong Benton Thompson, of Boston, Charles 
Stearns, of Springtield, and Calvin Guild, jr., 
of Dedham, as resident members. 

Professor Caivin E. Stowe, D.D., of Andover, 
read a very interesting paper on the First Pro- 
moters and Settlers of the Colony cf the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Much of the biography contained 
in the paper, as well as the documentary por- 
tion of it, were peculiarly valuable, being the 
result of a studious examination of original MSS. 
in the English archives, made by the professor 
while on a visit to the home of the Pilgrims. 
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On motion of Rev. Mr. Riddel, the thanks of 
the Society were tendered to Professor Stowe 
for his instructive dissertation, and he was re- 
quested to furnish a eopy of the same for the 
Society’s archives. The meeting was then ad- 
journed to the 17th inst., at seven o'clock, P.M. 

February 17, 1858: th® President, S. G. 
Drake, A.M., in the chair. 

fev. James Howard Means, of Dorchester, 
read an interesting paper on “ Dorchester in 
England and its connection with Dorchester in 
Massachusetts.” The paper furnished evidence 
that at Dorchester in England the ancient Brit- 
ons had a settlement. About ten miles from 
the town are seen the remains of a rampart, by 
some supposed to have been a Roman camp, 
while others regard it as a relic of a Belgic clan 
which preceded the Romans. Nearer to the 
town is another ancient structure, usually called 
a Roman amphitheatre. There is also a paral- 
lelogram of earth-work of 378 by 147 feet, attri- 
buted to the Saxons. 

After bringing the history of the town down 
to the 17th century, Mr. M. said that in 1613, 
three hundred houses and two churches were 
destroyed by fire. At the time of the move- 
ment which overthrew Charles I., the historian 
called it “the magazine whence other places 
It 


were supplied with principles of rebellion.” 
was at one time in possession of the cavaliers ; 
at another, in the hands of the parliamentary 


forces. Jeffries held his bloody assizes there in 
1685, in one day ordering the execution of 80 
persons. The chair in which he sat is still pre- 
served in the town hall, the seat painted red. 
Dorchester is the shire town of Dorset; has a 
court-house, county jail, three churches, one 
built in the 14th century, and several chapels, 
The paper contained a brief sketch of ev. 
John White, who has been called “the father of 
the Massachusetts Colony.” He was born at 
Stanton, St. John’s, Oxfordshire, Christmas, 1574, 
and became rector of Trinity Parish, Dorches- 
ter, 1606. Subsequently he sided with the 


Cromwell men, was persecuted, and fled to | 
His life, his labors in behalf of the | 
| Peter Clark, and Dr. Benjamin Wadsworth. 


London. 
settlement of Massachusetts, and his doctrines, 
were described, and his death at Dorchester, 
England, July 21, 1648, appropriately noticed. 


Oxp Cotony Historicat Socrery.—Plymouth, 
March 8th.—The entertainment of the even- 
ing was the repetition of an essay on the early 
history of Bristol county, originally prepared 
for the Debating Club of the Young Men’s Li- 
brary Association, by John 8. Brayton, Esq. 

Mr. B. commenced by furnishing a docu- 
mentary account of the original purchase of 
Mt. Hope, and the territory around it, soon 
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after the close of the Indian war of 1676, which 
included the site of the town of Bristol, which 
was soon settled and became a thriving place. 
On the division of the old Colony in 1685, three 
counties were established, which were named 
Plymouth, Barnstable, ‘and Bristol, after the 
shire towns of the respective divisions. The 
town of Bristol continued to be the seat of the 
county courts from 1685 to 1747—more than 
sixty years—when a Commission was sent out 
by King Charles I., who proceeded to set off 
the towns of Tiverton, Little Compton, Bristol, 
Warren, and Cumberland from Massachusetts, 
and annexed them to Rhode Island. The re- 
monstrance of the Colony to this dismember- 
ment was of no avail, and the proceedings of 
the Commissioners were confirmed. The county 
of Bristol was thus deprived of its shire town, 
and the Legislature passed an act making Taun- 
ton the shire town of the county, providing for 
the holding of the courts there, and for the 
transfer of the county records from Bristol to 
Taunton. The evidence of the legal transfer of 
these records is so complete and convincing as 
to preclude entirely the idea derived from tra- 
dition, that they were clandestinely abstracted 
from the county depository at Bristol by James 
Williams, Esq., and privately brought to this 
place, when the successful plunderer was re- 
warded for his exploit by receiving the appoint- 
ment of Clerk of the Courts. 

The Society adjourned to the regular quar- 
terly meeting on the first Monday in April. 


Tne Essex Institrute.—Salem, March 11th, 
1858.—Mr. George D. Phippen in the chair. 

A package, containing some old papers relat- 
ing to Salem, was presented to the Historical 
Department by Charles H. Morse, of Cambridge- 
port. <A letter accompanying Rev. Mr. Higgin- 
son’s donation of books was announced. 

The principal topic of the evening was the 
reading of an interesting paper, containing bio- 
graphical sketches of the ministers of Salem 
Village, subsequent to the dismission of Rev. 
Samuel Parris, viz.: Rev. Joseph Green, Rev. 


The paper was prepared and read by Mr. Sam- 
uel P. Fowler, of Danversport, who has be- 
stowed much attention and care in the collection 
of facts and documents relating to the Witch- 
craft Delusion in Salem Village, in 1692; and 
who has in his possession sufficient material for 
publishing to the world a more full and com- 
plete history of this affair than any other per- 
son, to our knowledge. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland suggested to the 
meeting the expediency and propriety of ap- 
pointing a committee to collect the scattered 
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material relating to the early history of the 
commerce of Salem. 

Mr. Fowler moved, in accordance with the 
above suggestion, that a committee be appointed 
—which was adopted—and the following gen- 
tlemen were selected: Messrs. G. L. Streeter, 
Geo, D. Phippen, Henry M. Brooks, J. B. F. 
Osgood, 8. P. Fowler. 


After the transaction of some unimportant | 
;mirus, and all the fortifications which the 


business, the meeting adjourned, 

March 25th. Mr. Russell in the chair. 

Mr. George D. Phippen read a paper upon the 
Old Planters of Salem, who were settled here 
prior to the arrival of Gov. Endicott in 1628, 
accompanied with individual accounts of the 
men and their families who composed the small 
colony, as far as now known to us. 


Massacuvsetts Historicat Socretry.—March 
11th.—The President, Hon. R. O. Winthrop, in 
the chair. 

George Ticknor, Esq., communicated a letter 
from Miss Elizabeth Belknap, the daughter of 
Rev. Jeremy Belknap, D.D., in which she autho- 
rized Mr. Ticknor to present to the Society all 
the manuscripts, of whatever kind, left by Dr. 
Belknap, and which are in her possession, and 
such of the books and pamphlets as the. So- 
ciety may judge useful to them. The other 


volumes of his library are given to the Public 
Library of Boston. 
Charles Deane, Esq., then stated the general 


character of the MSS. and the books. Among 
the former are many of great value, and among 
the latter are some of the rarest American books, 
Dr. Belknap, when writing the History of New 
Hampshire, collected a large quantity of historic 
material ; and it is matter of congratulation that 
this rich collection has found its proper place— 
the archives of the Society of which he was one 
of the founders. 

On motion of Mr, Ticknor, proper acknow- 
ledgments were made of this fine donation, and 
a committee was clothed with full power to ar- 
range and bind these MSS.; when they will be 
open, under the regulations of the Society, to 
all historical inquirers. 

Dr. Chandler Robbins then called the atten- 
tion of the members to a finely executed por- 
trait of the senior member, Josiah Quincy, 
painted by Wight of this city, which was a 
present to the Society from the Harvard class 
of 1829. Mr. Robbins also laid before the So- 
ciety the correspondence between himself and 
Mr. Quincy, concerning the portrait. 


of the Society were presented to the class of 
1829, for this portrait. 
Hon. James Savage presented a copy of the 





‘“‘Haerlemsche Courant” of January 8, 1656, as 
it was reprinted January 8, 1856, with the very 
same types on which it was originally issued, 
It was a weekly paper. It has the following 
item of American news: “ Plymouth, 22d Dec. 
1655. Three Dutch vessels, pressed by bad 
weather, and coming from New Netherlands, 
have run in here. They are said to have con- 
quered again, in that country, the Fort Casa- 


Swedes there had taken from us, and to have 
delivered of that nation the whole river from 
the head to its mouth. The said vessels bring 
with them the person* who was the commander 
of the Swedes.” 


NEW YORK. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND Sratisticat Sociery.— 
March 18th.—Archibald Russell, Esq., in the 
chair. 

An interesting letter was read from the emi- 
nent French geographer, M. de la Roquette, 
vice-president of the Société de Géographie, ac- 
knowledging the second volume of the Bulletin, 
and stating that he was translating, for publica- 
cation in France, two of the articles which had 
particularly interested him—the learned essay 
of Professor Bache, on the Gulf Stream, and 
the paper by Lieutenant Bent, U. 8. N., on the 
Japanese Gulf Stream. 

M. de la Roquette announced to the Society 
the recent death of their foreign associate, Pro- 
fessor Keilbau, the distinguished Norwegian 
geologist, a biographical memoir of whom he 
was editing for the Geological Society of 
France. This memoir and a series of the ‘\Nouw- 
velles Annales des Voyages, de la Géographie, de 
U Histoire, et de Vv Archéologie,” with some other 
recent works of value, would be forwarded to 
New York through the medium of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, to whose liberality in trans- 
mitting such publications without expense the 
writer paid a glowing tribute. 

Mr. Strazinski was deputed to visit Washing- 
ton, with the view of procuring from the seve- 
ral departments, and through the intervention 
of members of Congress, copies of the Pacific 
Railroad Surveys, and other governmental pub- 
lications, bearing on the geography and statistics 


|of the country, to be included in the parcels 


that will be dispatched to the European socie- 
ties in the month of May, in return for the very 


| valuable donations received by the Society from 


: ; : | foreign governments and associations. 
On motion of Hon. James Savage, the thanks | aeee @ 


A report was made by the Committee on Sy- 


* This was Governor Rising. See N. Y. Hist. Coll., 
new series, i, 414-5. 
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rian Explorations, announcing the completion 
of their arrangements for a course of lectures at 
Niblo’s Saloon, to be illustrated by maps and 
paintings and dissolving views, on a large scale, 
The introductory lecture to be by the President 
of the Society, Dr. Hawks, on ‘The Caliphs— 
the Extent and Splendor of their Power.” 

A committee was appointed to consider the 
more perfect organization of the sections, which, 
omitting the snb-divisions of each subject, are 
as follows: 


Lieut. E. L. Vreve. 


Geology H. V. Poor. 


Topograph 
Hyareleny., ne Rev. Dr. Hawks. 
Zoology and Botany... - F, A. CONCKLING. 
Meteorology a H. E. Prerreront. 
Astronomy ° ” Rev. Dr. ADAMSON. 
Progress of Geographi- 
cal Science 
Commerce and Navi- 
gation 
Mines and Manufac- 
PETES... oc ccceccerccce 


Chairman, 
“i 


Hon. Geo. Fousom. 


MARSHALL LEFFERTS. 
JOHN Jay. 


Arcu’p RUSSELL. 
M. D. BEAN. 
8. B. Dinsmore. 


Vital Statistics........ 
Political Statistics..... 


New York Historica Socrery.—April 6th. 
—President, Hon. L. Bradish, in the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

A communication from Mr. Benson J. Los- 
sing was read by the librarian, containing a reso- 
lution empowering the president to appoint a 
committee for the purpose of purchasing the 
statue of England’s great statesman, William 
Pitt, which now lies in a mutilated condition at 
the Fifth Ward Hotel, corner of Franklin street 
and West Broadway. 


Mr. Lossing also presented a sketch of the | 


Van Kleeck House, in Poughkeepsie, taken in 


1835, about three weeks previous to its being | 
| several years. 


demolished. The sketch is inclosed in a frame, 


made of a scion of a lilac-tree, said to have been | 


planted when the house was built, in 1702. In 
this house, the Committee of Correspondence 


met in 1775; the “Mother Anne,” founder of 
’ 


the Shaker Society, was imprisoned, in 1776; | 


the first session of the Republican Legislature 
of the State of New York was held, in January, 
1778. 

The Rev. Dr. Osgood read a memoir of Wil- 
liam Court, an Englishman, who had rendered 
valuable services to Americans in Magadore, 
Morocco, and who was alluded to in Captain 
Riley’s Narrative. 

The chairman of the Fine Arts Committee 
read his report, and submitted a resolution, au- 
thorizing the president and officers of the Soci- 
ety to sign and attach the Society’s seal to the 
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necessary papers for the transfer of the works 
of art, exhibited by the New York Gallery of 
Fine Arts, to the gallery of the New York His- 
torical Society. 

Mr. A. S. Brown read the report of the Lec- 
ture Committee, from which it appeared that 
the total receipts of the last course of ten lec- 
tures, amounted to $1,477 75. 

The librarian announced the receipt of dona- 
tions, among which was the journal of Col. Dit- 
more (from August, 1775, to March, 1776), at 
Quebec. 

Hon. George Bancroft read an interesting and 
philosophical paper on the “ Battle of Lexing- 
ton,” taken from his forthcoming volume of the 
History of the United States, 


AmeERIOAN Ernunotoeicat Socrery.—Annual 
meeting held on the 12th January, at the resi- 
dence of Hon. E. G. Squier. Mr. Ewbank in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were reélected 
officers of the Society, except Mr. Folsom, who 
was chosen in place of Herman E. Ludwig, Esq., 
deceased : 

President, Prof. Edward Robinson, D.D. 
LL.D.; Vice Presidents, Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D. LL.D., John W. Francis, M.D., LL.D. ; 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Hon. George 
Folsom ; Recording Secretary, Theodore Dwight, 
Esq.; Yreaswrer, Alexander J. Cotheal, Esq. ; 
Librarian, George H. Moore, Esq. 

Messrs. Squier, Cotheal, and Welford were 
appointed the Standing Committee on Publica- 
tion. 

The Recording Secretary read a paper on thé 
exploration of Southern Africa by the Portu- 
guese in 1811, between the two termini of the 
route of Dr. Livingstone, Angola and Senna. 
The facts he. derived from a number of the 
‘““Annes Maritimas e Coloniaes,” of 1845, a 
monthly magazine published in Lisbon for 
A broken file of that work had 
been placed in his hands by Rev. J. L. Wilson, 
who received it from an intelligent old Portu- 
guese on the Western coast of Africa, as evi- 
dence of what he had assured him, that thé 
Portuguese had once a communication overland 
between Angola and the mouth of the Zambezi. 

One of the documents published in the 
** Annes,” gives an account of some of the ad- 
ventures and observations of Pedro J. Baptista, 
who appears to have had command of a small 
party, partly slaves, sent by Lieut. Col. Fran- 
cisco Honorata Da Costa, at his own expense, 
to open a line of communication, not for trade, 
as it appears, but only for the transportation of 


| correspondence with the Portuguese posts on 


the Eastern side of Africa. The officer who had 
been originally designated for the command, 
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had died at Cazembe. Another document is a 
petition from Da Costa, asking a reward for 
that service, mentioning that correspondence 
has been brought to Angola by his route. 

Mr. Squier read a paper on “ The Literature 
of American Languages,” by Herman E. Lud- 
wig, with additions by Prof. Turner, of Wash- 
ington, published in very handsome style in 
London by Triibner. It contains 258 8vo. 
pages, filled with the’ titles of all known books 
and writings (including manuscripts, notices in 
magazines, reports of societies, etc.), on Indian 
languages—a book of great research and value. 

Mr. Squier exhibited a small volume on the 
Indians of Andaqui, in New Granada, published 
in Popayan, and informed the society that Mr. 
J. 8. Thrasher, the owner of the volume, had 
offered to furnish them with a translation, The 
offer was accepted. 


OHIO. 


MEETING OF THE PIONEER AssoOrATION.— 
March 20th.—There was quite a large attend- 
ance of members of the association at Oincin- 
nati, and much interest was manifested. The 
first business taken up was the report of the 
executive committee upon the subject of the 
approaching celebration of the anniversary of 
the settlement of Ohio, on the 7th of April next. 
The committee reported that they had completed 
a contract with Mr. Coleman, of the Burnet 
House, to furnish a banquet upon a liberal 
scale, and that the celebration would, therefore, 
be held at that house. The number of tickets 
guaranteed by the association is three hundred, 
but from present indications, there will not be 
less than five hundred persons present at the 
banquet. 

A powder-horn, found on the farm of Mr. F. 
Skinner, near Milford, Hamilton Co., was pre- 
sented to the association. Upon it was cut the 
name “D. Boon,” and the initials, “T. W.,” 
and “J, B. L.”—together with figures of mon- 
keys, birds, fish, and reptiles, of every descrip- 
tion, and the figure of a man “blazing away” 
with a musket at a flock of birds. Whether 
the horn was a relic of olden times, or of more 
modern production, was not determined. 


Hotes mi Queries 


NOTES. 


Franxury’s Lieutnine Rops.—I find among 
my papers the following, which was long ago 
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published. It will very appropriately find a 
place in your excellent Magazine. ©. L. 

ELmwoop, Feby. 22. 

In the summer of the year 1778, a short time 
after the treaty of alliance between France and 
America had been concluded, and immediately 
before the Royal Society of London adjourned, 
a Tory member averred that the method Dr, 
Franklin had introduced into the world of at- 
tracting the electric fluid, by pointed rods to his 
conductors, was not founded on true philosophi- 
cal prince iples : he said, instead of having sharp 
points, the rods ought to be made with a knob 
to terminate the upper end, etc. There was not 
time for the Society to determine on the pro- 
posed amendments before the adjournment, but 
on its being mentioned to George the Third, he 
immediately showed his meanness of resent- 
ment to the venerable philosopher, by ordering 
the pointed conductors to be taken dqwn from 
the palace, and replaced by others that were 
made with knobs. <A wit, in a morning paper, 
wrote on the occasion as follows : 

‘Tho’ thou, great George, for knowledge hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint: 
Fr&nklin a wiser plan pursues, 
And all thy thunder useless views, 
By sticking to the point.” 

When the Society again met, the pointed con- 
ductors were fully approved, and the knobs ut- 
terly rejected. 


PHILADELPHIA, A Moprrn Basyton.—In Pri- 
deaux’s “Historical Connection between the 
Old and New Testaments” (ninth edition, 1725), 
is appended the following note to his description 
of Babylon: “Much according to this Model 
hath William Penn the Quaker laid out the 
ground for his city of Philadelphia in Pensilva- 
nia; and were it all built according to that de- 
sign, it would be the fairest and best City in all 
America, and not much behind any other in the 
whole world. For it lyeth between two Navi- 
gable Rivers, at the distance of two miles from 
their confluence, and consists of thirty streets, 
ten of which, being drawn from River to River, 
are two Miles long, and the twenty others, be- 
ing drawn cross the said ten, and cutting them 
at right angles, are a Mile long. In the midst 
of the whole is left a Square of ten Acres, and 
in the middle of the four Quarters of the Town, 
into which it is equally divided, is a Square of 
five Acres, which void places are designed for 
the building Churches, Schools, and other Pub- 
lick Buildings, and also to serve for the Inhabit- 
ants to walk, and other ways divert themselves 
in them, in the same manner as Moorfields do in 
London. About two thousand Houses are in this 
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place already built, and when it shall be wholly 
built according to the plan above mentioned, it 
will be the Glory of all that part of the world; 
and if the Country round it comes to be thor- 
oughly inhabited, the great Conveniency of its 
situation for Trade, by reason of the two Navi- 
gable Rivers on which it stands, and the great 
River Delaware, into which both fall within 
two Miles of it, will soon draw people enough 
thither, not only to finish the Scheme, which 
hath been laid of it by its first Founder, but 
also to enlarge it by such Additions on each side 
as to make its breadth answer its length; and 
then, barring the walls and greatness of Babylon, 
it will imitate it in all things else, and in the 
conveniency of its situation far exceed it.” 

The copy of Prideaux from which the above 
is taken is in four volumes, each of which bears 
the signature of ‘Jonathan Edwards, 1751,” 
and of ‘‘ Samuel Hopkins, 1782.” 

Norwicu. 


CaptuRE OF QuEBEC, 1759.—The following 
copy of a manuscript bill, found among the 
documents in the State House at Boston, has 
never been before published : 


Expense on Fort Hill and Cops Hill in Rejoiceing occa- 
sioned by ye Glorious Newes gf the Reduction of 
Quebeck. 

To Mr. John Gray and others for Tar Barrels, 
Turpentine, Tar, and Oakam, am’t to - £6 ll 4 

To Mr. Bradford, 3 cord of Wood ae ee 

To Cash paid for Drink for ye People, 32 galls. 

Rum, 32 pounds Sugar, Beer, &c.. . . . 
To Joseph Winslow for Nails . . . . 
To Cash paid 10 workmen, 4s.each. . . 
To Capt. Tilston, 1500 feet Boards, Timt 

GOOFS. 6.6 5 Sin 0.9, 881? 8 
To Capt. Newes, a Mast, Trucking do. . . 
To Sam. Beecher, carting 14 loads of Stuff, &c. 

Wp FS RM nk aes SN eet ten ath vet Bnd 


£25 12 4 
Errors Ex. this 16th day of Oct. 1759. 


JER. GREEN. 
Allowed, Jan. 16, 1760. 
Belfast, Maine. J. W. 


6 
14 10 
2 


17 8 
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Dr. Donne AND THE VirGintA ComPANy.— 
A sermon by Dr. Donne, the poet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, may be worth making a note of for its 
relation to American history. On the 80th 
November, 1622, Dr. Donne preached a sermon 
“to the Honoroble Company of the Virginia 
Plantation,” from the text (Acts i. 8), But ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto 
me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth, Omitting the purely doctrinal exposition, 
we glean a few passages throwing light upon 
the condition of the plantation, as it was then 


regarded in the best circles of the mother coun- 
try. Appealing to Christian motives for adven- 
ture, he says: “O, if you could once bring a 
catechism to be as good ware amongst them as 
a bugle, as a knife, as a hatchet: O, if you 
would be as ready to hearken at tho return of a 
ship, how many Indians were converted to 
Christ Jesus, as what trees, or drugs, or dyes 
that ship had brought, then you were in your 
right way, and not till then.” 

We have this notice of Virginia as a penal 
colony: ‘God says to you, No kingdom, not 
ease, not abundance; nay, nothing at all yet; 
the plantation shall not discharge the charges, 
not defray itself yet ; but yet already, now at 
first, it shall conduce to great uses; it shall re- 
deem many a wretch from the jaws of death, 
from the hands of the executioner, upon whom, 
perchance, a small fault, or perchance a fault 
heartily and sincerely repented, perchance no 
fault but malice, had otherwise cast a present 
and ignominious death. It shall sweep your 
streets and wash your doors, from idle persons 
and the children of idle persons, and employ 
them: and truly, if the whole country were 
but such a Bridewell, to force idle persons to 
work, it had a good use. But it is already, not 
only a spleen, to drain the ill humours of the 
body, but a liver, to breed good blood; already 
the employment breeds mariners; already the 
place gives essays, nay freights of merchantable 
commodities ; already it is a mark for the envy 
and for the ambition of our enemies; I speak 
but of our doctrinal, not national enemies; as 
they are papists, they are sorry we have this 
country ; and surely, twenty lectures in matter 
of controversy do not so much vex them, as one 
ship that goes and strengthens that plantation.” 

Donne’s seriptural argument for the right of 
colonization very closely resembles that derived 
from the first chapter of Genesis, Replenish the 
earth and subdue it, urged in Congress by John 
Quincy Adams in the Oregon debates. He says: 
“That, rule which passes through all municipal 
laws in particular states, Interest reipublice ut 
quis re sua bene utatur, the state must take order, 
that every man must improve that which he hath, 
Jor the best advantage of that state, passes also 
through the law of nations, which is to all the 
world, as the municipal law is to a particular state, 
Interest mundo, the whole world, all mankind, 
must take care, that all places be improved, as 
Jar as may be, to the best advantage of mankind 
in general. Again, if the land be peopled, and 
cultivated by the people, and that land produce 
in abundance such things, for want whereof 
their neighbors or others (being not enemies) 
perish, the law of nations may justify some 
force, in seeking, by permutation, of other com- 
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modities which they need, to come to some of 
theirs.” 

Exactly the argument in reference to China 
and Japan. 

“You that are young,” says Donne in conclu- 
sion, “ may live to see your friends, yea children, 
as well accommodated in that place as any other. 
You shall have made this island, which is but as 
the suburbs of the old world, a bridge, a gallery 
to the new; to join all to that world that shall 
never grow old, the kingdom of heaven. You 
shall add persons to this kingdom and to the 
kingdom of heaven, and add names to the books 
of our chronicles, and to the book of life.” 

Yes! in the books of those English chronicles 
was to be written the name of George Wash- 
ington. 

We may add that Donne mentions the receipt 
of anonymous contributions for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the plantation. HELA, 


Gen. Pritiies.—In a note to Mr. Street’s inter- 
esting paper on Saratoga it is stated that the 
British General Phillips died at Richmond, Va., 
June 1781. This is an error; Gen. P. died at 
Bollingbrook House, Petersburg, May 13, 1781, 
and was buried in the old Blandford Church, ac- 
cording to Mr. Campbell’s Hist. of Va., p. 170. I 
have heard a tradition that he was buried a few 
yards behind the Church. G. 


Another correspondent says:—“ The cannon- 
ading appears to have taken place on the 10th of 
May, three days before the General died. These 
errors originated with Anburey, in his ‘ Travels 
through America,’ vol. 1, p. 506. Anburey be- 
ing a prisoner of war at the time was not in cir- 
cumstances favorable to correct information as 
to these matters. Co. 0.” 

PerersBurG, Va. 


Reparrme Manvsoripts.—Hist. Mag., vol. i. 
page 280.—Fine tracing paper has been found 
very suitable for repairing rents in the leaves of 
books. It appears to be sufficiently tough, and 
its transparency permits any of the printing 
which may be covered with the patching to be 
read distinctly. The repair is less conspicuous 
than if done with ordinary scraps of paper, as 
the color of the paper of the book is seen through 
the tracing paper. I have not yet tried it with 
manuscripts, but it is quite probable that it will 
serve for them as well as for books, If the manu- 
scripts are to be folded again and the splicing is 
over the joints, thin tracing muslin might be 
even better than tracing paper. Good paste has 
been found to answer very well, though it is pro- 
bable there is some preparation of gum which 
would be more transparent. 
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Renovating Book Covers.—Some mode of im- 
proving the appearance of old and worn book 
covers is indeed a desideratum, and I should be 
pleased if the inquiry would bring forth some 
useful information on the subject. For books, 
which are not intended to be re-bound jor the 
present, white glazed paper, such as is used in 
paper hangings, makes a good covering, or it may 
be used for the back of the book only. If of a 
good quality, it can be readily written upon with- 
out any spreading of the ink. It retains its 
white color perfectly for along time. I use it 
altogether for labels. Some of these have been 
on the books for many years without any appear- 
ance of fading. RErsILLA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15, 1858. 


Earty Epirions or THE AMERICAN Book or 
Common Prayer (vol. i., pp. 88, 158, 219, 281, 
808).—In the following extract from the Canon, 
“ Prescribing the mode of publishing authorized 
editions of the common prayer-book, etc.,” passed 
by the general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in 1801, reference is made to 
a guarto edition of the Ordinal, which has not 
yet been noticed in any of the previous articles 
on this subject in the Historical Magazine. 

“The octavo edition of the common prayer- 
book, published in New York in 179%, (vide Hl. 
M. vol. i. p. 220), by Hugh Gaine, and the quarto 
edition of the book of offices, etc., of the same 
year, published in the’ same place, are hereby 
established as standard books, with the excep- 
tion of errors evidently typographical,” ete.— 
Bioren’s Reprint of the Journals of Convention, 
p. 208. 

As there could hardly have been a sufficient 
demand at that time for an edition containing 
merely the occasional offices of ordination, and 
as there certainly existed a necessity for a larger 
sized prayer-book than the duodecimo or oc- 
tavo, for the reading desks and chancels of the 
churches, it seems quite probable that Gaine 
completed his list of editions of that year by a 
prayer-book in quarto, reserving the publication 
of his folio (vol. i. p. 220), for the second year 
following. "se ee 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


Wiruz1aMm Situ, tHE Hisrorran.—It is not 
stated in any of the biographies of this gentle- 
man that we have seen, that he was eventually 
permitted to return to and reside in New York. 
Yet such was the fact. In the session of the 
Legislature held in 1790, a bill was introduced 
to allow certain persons therein named to return 
to this State, and remain there, A petition was 
presented to the Assembly, on the 18th of Feb- 
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ruary, from Andrew Bostwick and William 8. 
Livingston, Mr. Smith’s nephew, praying that 
the name of William Smith, Esquire, be also in- 
serted in the bill, which was reported on the 
25th March, Ayes 32, Nays 18, and became a 
law in April following. Though this act is 
omitted by Greenleaf, it is on file in the office 
of the Secretary of State, Albany, and includes 
the names of James Jauncy, Abraham O. Cuy- 
ler, William Smith, Wm, Axtell, Thomas Jones, 
Richard Floyd, and Henry Lloyd, the elder. 

Few, if any, of these gentlemen, it is sup- 
posed, took advantage of the generosity of the 
New York Legislature. Mr. Ouyler died in 
Lower Canada in 1810, where Chief Justice 
Smith also deceased in 1793. Mr. Axtell went 
to England, but it is not certain whether he died 
there. Judge Jones is said to have died in that 
country. Richard Floyd, of Mastric, died at 
St. Johns, N.B., in 1792; but of Henry Lloyd 
little is known, further than that he was of 
Oysterbay, L. I.: the place of his death is not 
stated by Thompson. 

As Mr. Smith’s name was not inserted in the 
New York Act of Attainder of 1779, the ques- 
tion arises, where was the legal necessity for it 
to be included in the law of 1790? 

E. B. O’O. 


PaitapELpHiA Newspaprers.—In Mr. J. Par- 
ton’s Life of Aaron Burr, fifth edition, page 224, 
is this statement : 

“There were more daily papers published in 
Philadelphia in 1798 than in 1857.” 

The following lists have been prepared with 
care, and are believed to be exact: 

Philadelphia Daily Papers in 1798: The| 
American Daily Advertiser, The Philadelphia | 
Gazette, The United States Gazette, The Aurora, 
The Porcupine Gazette, and The True American, 
which commenced July 2, 1798, and succeeded | 
another daily published by the same person. | 
Total, 6. 

Philadelphia Daily Papers in 1857: The | 
North American and U. 8S. Gazette, The In- | 
quirer, The Evening Bulletin, The Evening Jour- 
nal, The Ledger, The Pennsylvanian, The Even- | 
ing Argus, The Daily News, The Press, The 
Times,* The Sun,* The Democrat (German pa- | 
per), The Free Press (German paper). Total, | 
11 to 18. wD. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


| 





Erection Sermon 1n 1675.—Without having 
any actual knowledge who was “J. R.,” the 
author of this sermon, let me use a Yankee’s | 
privilege of guessing that it was the Rev. John | 
Russell, the first minister of Hadley, Mass., and 


* D.scontinued in the fall of 1857. j 
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celebrated in history as the friend and host of 
the regicide judges during their long concea!- 
ment in that town. In 1675 he was in his prime, 
being not quite fifty years of age, and he had 
previously preached (in 1665) an election sermon 
before the Governor and Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. P. H. W. 
Amuerst, Mass., March 17, 1858. 


. Tue Ortern or Corron-Sprnnine AND CALico- 
PRINTING IN THE Unrrep Srares.—A_ corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Public Ledger fur- 
nishes the following: Mr. Wm. Blackburne and 
Mr. Joseph Siddall, both well-known citizens of 
Philadelphia, departed this life, in this city, 
during the last month. The former gentleman 
assured the writer of this that he spun at Hunts- 
ville, in Alabama, the first cotton yarn ever 
made in the United States; and the latter gen- 
tleman told him that he printed at Wilmington, 
Delaware (at the works of Thorpe, Siddall & 
Co.), the first piece of calico ever printed on 
this side of the Atlantic. The writer has some 
of that calico now in his possession. The thread 
is round and heavy; it is well printed, with a 
single color on a white ground, with large 
figures of Diana and her nymphs, and other 
hunters, following the chase, stags, hounds, etc. 
The figures are well drawn and the color good. 
xX. 


Derivation oF Inptan Names. — Wading 
River, in the town of Riverhead, L. I., was 
originally called Peguaockeon, ‘ because Pequa- 
ocks are found there.” Deed Book, II. 213, in 
Secretary of State’s Office, Albany. Roger Wil- 
liams says: “ The Poguathock “was a little thick 
shell-fish which the Indians wade deepe and dive 
for, and after they have eaten the meat there 
(in those which are good) they breake out of the 
shell about halfe an inch of a blacke part of it, 
of which they make their Suckafihock or Black- 
money, which is to them pretious.” Rhode 
Island Hist. Coll., 1., 104,180. Thus the Eng- 
lish name of the river is derived from the wad- 
ing after the clam, whilst the aboriginal name 
means the locality of that fish; in short, Clam 
River. 

The Indian word is sometimes cut down to 
Quahaug, and in this form is still preserved in 
the primitive name of “Quogue,” a consider- 
able village in the town of Southampton, L. I. 
Whilst, on the other hand, at Oysterbay, on the 
north side of the island, the humble clam is 
transformed into the proud bird of Juno, and 
we find Pequaock turned into Peacock! as in 
Peacock Neck, Peacock Point, &c., enumerated 
in Thompson’s Long Island, 1., 50, 51. 

E. B. O’C. 
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QUERIES. 


Wixtsrop or Oonneoriout.—In the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register, for 1841, vol. xiii. pp. 
387, 389, it is said that among the correspond- 
ents of Winthrop of Connecticut ‘ were 
Charles II., Sir Isaac Newton, Robert Boyle, 
Sir. Christopher Wren, Tycho Brahe, Dr. Wil- 
kins, Kepler, Galileo, Hooke, John Milton, etc.” 

Is this correspondence extant? Its publica- 
tion would adorn the period in which the revilers 
of New England say she was deficient in polite 
literature. It is there also said that there is a 
picture of the grandfather of Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts, painted by Holbein. Where can it 
now be seen?* Can any one oblige us as to the 
authorship of the interesting “notices of the 
Winthrop family ” above cited ? ADAM. 


Inp1an Forr Sasquesananox.—I have in my 
possession an old engraving, on the upper part 
of which are engraved the words, “ The Indian 
Fort of Sasqursauanox.” I have been informed 
that it was taken from a Dutch work on Amer- 
ica, published in 1673 ; but if so, I cannot think 
it original with that book. The title in English 
points to an English origin; and I wish to in- 
quire if any reader of the Historical Magazine 
can direct me to any English publication in 
which the print can be found. 8. F. 8. 

Bautimore, March 5, 1858. 


Tue American Revo.tution.—Can any of the 
contributors to the Historical Magazine inform 
me of the author of the following : 

| “The | American | Revolution; | written 
in the style of Ancient History. | Iu Two Vol- 
umes, | Honi soit, qui mal y pense, | Vol. I. | 
Philadelphia; | Printed by Jones, Hoff & Der- 
rick. | M,DCO,XCIII. | Entered according to 
Act of Congress.” | 

The work is in two volumes, 18mo. The 
title-page of vol, ii. is similar to that of vol. i,, 
but with the imprint of ‘Jacob Johnson & Co., 
M,DCO,XCIV.” 

The Preface is dated “ Newton, Gloucester 
County, in the State of New Jersey, September 
17th, 1793.” 

The style of the work may be judged from the 
following extract : 

“ And soldiers were sent from the land of 
Hibernia, and from places beyond the sea, and 
Thomas* was appointed governor in the pro- 
vince of the East. He was also captain of the 
men of Britain that were in the town of Boston, 
and he strengthened himself in the town, and 
caused battlements to be built.” 

Twenty-Four. 


* General Gage. 
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Arar To AmERIOA.—Who wrote the pamph- 
let, ‘‘ Alarm to America, addressed to the King 
and Council, and Sons of Liberty in America. 
By a British Bostonian ?” 

An antiquary in Marshfield, Mass., possesses 
a copy, who thinks it may have been sent to 
the town by the General Committee of Corre- 
spondence. J. W. 


British Lines on Boston Necx.—Can any 
one give an account of their obliteration, desig- 
nating the precise localities, &c. ? 

Is there any published account of the remains 
of Revolutionary fortifications in Boston and its 
vicinity, beside that by J. Finch, given in Silli- 
man’s Journal, 1822, and reprinted by Frothing- 
ham in his History of the Siege of Boston, and 
abridged by Lossing in his Field Book, &e. ? 

J. W. 


Tae Otpest Damy Newsparrer.—A corre- 
spondent of the “ North American” (a daily pa- 
per issued in Philadelphia) writes thus: ‘The 
‘Pennsylvania Packet,’ the ‘ American Daily Ad- 
vertiser,’ and the ‘North American,’ are to be 
regarded as one and the same newspaper, com- 
menced in 1771, and continued to this time, 
1857. It is, 1 believe, the oldest newspaper in 
the country, outside of New England.” 

Is not the correspondent of the “ North Ame- 
rican” in error ? 

The “New York Gazette,” edited at one time 
by John Lang, and printed in this city, is said 
to have been the first daily newspaper published 
in America. 

Which paper is entitled to this honor ? 

a W. 

New York, March 8, 1858. 


Mitiions ror DEFrence, BUT Not OnE CENT 
For Trisute.—Is Mr. Street correct in saying on 
page 66, 11th line, ‘ Millions for defence, but 
not one cent for tribute,” as coming from the 
North? We think he is in error. General 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, is the author, and 
the inscription on his tomb in Charleston so 
states it. Make a note of this. C. 

Cuar.eston, 8. C., March 18. 


RockEr Witt1aMs devotes several chapters of 
his “Bloody Tenent of Persecution,” London, 
1644, to an examination of “* A Model of Church 
and Civil Power: composed by Mr. Joun Cor- 
ton and the Ministers of New England, and 
sent to the Church at Salem.” Williams makes 
long quotations from it. When and where was 
this Model published? Has it been republished, 
and where can it be found ? MARIGENA, 

March 15th. 
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De Seneotrute.—In 1744 a translation of 
Cicero’s De Senectute, by Mr. Logan, was 
“printed and sold by ’B. Franklin,” ‘at. Phila- 
delphia. A short preface by “The Printer to 
the Reader” was added, wherein Franklin says: 
“T shall add to these few Lines my hearty 
Wish, that this first Translation of a Classic in 
this Western World, may be followed with 
many others, performed with equal Judgment 
and Success; and be a happy Omen, that Phila- 
delphia shall become the Seat of the American 
Muses. Philadelphia, Febr. 29, 1743, 4.” 

This is incorrect. Nearly a century previous 
to this time, a translation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses was made in Virginia, by George Sandys. 
See Bancroft’s Hist. of U. 8. (Boston, 1855), vol. 
i, p. 234. 

Can any one inform me whether there was 
any other “ Translation of a Classic in this 
Western World,” made previous to 1744? 

Boston. 8. A. G. 


Tae Eyr.—A periodical called The Eye was 
published in Philadelphia in the year 1805-6. 
Can any person give me the names of any of the 
writers for the same ? Ais, Wise 

PHILADELPHIA, April 3, 1858. 


Rev. Dr. Keatine.—The Albany Gazette of 
14th April, 1791, mentions, in an extract from 
a South Carolina paper of the preceding month, 
the name of the Rev, Dr. Keating, missionary 
of the Church of Rome in Charleston, 8. C. 
Can any of your readers furnish particulars of 
this clergyman ? E. 


A Ovrtovs Mepar.—I have in my possession 
a silver medal, struck at about the time of 


Washington’s death It is a little larger and 
thicker than the old Spanish quarter of a dollar. 
On one side is an excellent profile of Washing- 
ton, surrounded by a wreath of laurel, inclosed 
in the words—“ He 1s 1n Gtory, THE Wortp IN 
Tears.” On the other side is a Memorial Urn, 
and around it, forming two circles, are the follow- 
ing words and letters: “ B. F. 11, 1782. G. A. 
Army. °75. R. °88. P. U. 8. A. °89 tg 06. G. 
Arm. U.S. 98. O B. D. 14, 1799.” ‘What is the 
history of this medal? Was it struck by order 
of Congress, a society, or by an individual ? 


Povenkespsig, N. Y., April, 1858. 


GaRLIOK.— 
‘¢ New York, April 15, 1724. 
“Hon’p Sir: I now send by John Gardiner a 
ps. single-folded Garlick @ £3 12, and a piece 
of strip’d Holland, @ £2 10. They will be taken 
again if not liked.” 
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Can any of the readers of the H. M. explain 
what description of article Garlick” was? It 
was evidently some sort of stuff or cloth. 


History or Virernta.—The Analectic Maga- 
zine, vii. 547, announcing the issue of the con- 
tinuation of Burk’s History of Virginia, by 
L. H. Gerardin, Esq., says: ‘“‘He is collecting 
materials for a separate work, which will be the 
sequel of the one last mentioned, and continue 
that history to the peace of Ghent.” Was this 
last work ever written or published, and if so, 
what was its title? ©. 


Portraits oF Wasuinaton,—What portraits 
or engravings of Washington were painted or 
engraved during his lifetime ? T. F. 8. 


Mr. Murray at tHe Hacvut.—Who was the 
Mr. Murray, the American Minister at the Hague 
at the beginning of the century, of whom Hol- 
croft makes pleasant mention in his “ Travels 
from Hamburg, through Westphalia, Holland, 
and the Netherlands, to Paris,” published in 
1804? 

Holcroft speaks of Murray’s “open and well- 
bred manners,” and of the pleasure it gave him 
to meet such an “ affinity” abroad, with a mode 
of expression truly English: “It is the green 
mould of Cheshire cheese, which is always 
poignant to the taste, when at home; but, 
abroad, it is a luxury which money can seldom 
procure.” 

Murray spoke sensibly of the foundation of 
the American character in the English; hence 
its “mixture of democracy”—“ greater, perhaps, 
from the daring spirit of many of the original 
colonists: men who had offended the laws of 
England, and had been sent into the woods and 
wilds of America to effect their reform. Here 
necessity rendered them industrious and orderly ; 
and their audacious habits fitted them to repel 
the assaults of the native Indians, The progress 
of the American Revolution might be traced: 
it was prepared, gradual, and for that reason 
took a permanent form. In France, the revolu- 
tion was sudden, the shock violent, and the 
change extreme.” 

Murray told a good story of the old feudal 
rights. ‘* During the lying-in of the lady of the 
manor, the vassals were obliged to silence all 
the frogs: if the latter croaked, the former were 
fined or punished.” 

A prophetic declaration of French liberty, 
thus far, alas, is proved to be but too truthful. 
Murray “ maintained it would require a century 
and a half to render the French as free as the 
Americans are at present.” One third of the 
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period has passed; what will be the verdict at 
the end of the remainder ? 


Was not Murray a Virginian? Nonea. 


THE OoNNECTION BETWEEN GREENWIOH AND 
THE AmeERioan Ooronies.—There is a strong 
impression upon my mind that I have read 
somewhere, that: when the American Oolonies 
complained that they were taxed by Parliament 
without being represented in that body, an hon- 
orable gentleman replied that such complaint 
was groundless, as the Americans were repre- 
sented by “the member from Greenwich.” 
With all my searches and inquiries, I have been 
unable to locate the story, and I should like to 
be informed by you or some of your readers, 
whether any such incident ever did occur, and 
if so, where it is mentioned. There are other 
circumstances that go to show some connection 
between the American colonies and Greenwich. 
Several (perhaps all) of the Royal patents to 
lands in the State of New York, were thus in 
what the lawyers call the habendum clause: 
“To have and to hold, of us and our heirs, in 
free and common socage, as of our manor of 
East Greenwich, in the county of Kent;” and 
it is a well-known fact that the colonies were 
under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of 


London, in whose diocese, I suppose, Greenwich 
is. Oan you throw any light upon this subject, 
and explain what the nature of this connection 


was? G. H. 


REPLIES. 


Uprrep Stares Cent, 1814,—Cents coined in 
1814 may be occasionally met with, though I 
think them quite rare. I have several in my 
possession. .On looking over large quantities at 
various times, I have never met with a single 
genuine one of 1815. The records of the Mint 
state, that the amount of copper coinage for 1814 
was $3,578 30, but none was coined the succced- 
ing year, according to the records, though I have 
no doubt some few were struck off. 

Mapison. 

Ba.trimoapr, March 6, 1858. 

Another Reply.—Cents of the coinage of 
1814 are occasionally met with in circula- 
lation. I have a number of them in my posses- 
sion. A reference to the tables of the mint, con- 
taining a statement of its operations in different 
years, shows that in 1814 $3,578 80 worth of 
copper was coined, and that no cents were 
minted in 1815, or 1823. 

I have heard it stated that the scarcity of 
copper, incident to the war of 1812, was the 
reason that so few cents were coined in 1813 
and 1814, and that none were coined in 1815. 
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How the absurd story that the cents of 1814 con- 
tained gold originated, I am unable to explain. 
Chemical tests have, in several instances, been 
applied to the cents of that year, but the pre- 
sence of gold has never yet been detected. 


B. H. H. 
Troy, N. Y., March 5, 1858, 


“Tue Sone or tHe VermMonters.”—(Vol. ii, 
No. 1, page 23.)—The citation of this song as a 
genuine specimen of early ballad-making has not 
escaped my notice heretofore, but I have not 
taken the trouble to claim the questionable honor 
of its authorship. “Hela” is not mistaken, 
however. The verses are mine, and were first 
published by my friend, J. T. Buckingham, Esq., 
in the WV. £. Magazine. 

J. G. W. 


AmeEspury, 1858. 


Portrarr or Wasnineton By E, Savacr.— 
As an answer to the latter part of the last query 
by O. A. P., in the December number of H. M., 
I condense the notice of Mr. Savage, (the “great 
Savage,” as Jarvis used to call him) as found in 
Dunlap’s “History of the Arts, of Design.” Mr. 
Savage was probably a native of New England. 
He painted in New York in 1789, previous to 
which he had been in Philadelphia, and accord- 
ing to Dunlap, “would not be worthy of notice 
as an artist, but as connected with others.” 
Savage was but a rude engraver, and the prints 
that bear his name, were done by artists em- 
ployed by him, as Edwin, Jarvis, and others. 
John Wesley Jarvis was apprenticed to him, and 
Edwin, the celebrated engraver, was in his em- 
ploy in 1798. Savage published prints from 
his own wretched pictures, mended and en- 
graved by Edwin, but with Savage’s name in- 
scribed as engraver. He had a Museum and 
Picture Gallery in Greenwich street, New York. 
The “Washington Family” was published by 
him, engraved by Edwin, and assisted by Jarvis, 
who made it tolerable, If the picture mentioned 
by “CO. A. P.” has merit as an engraving, it 
could hardly have been produced in this country 
in 1793, which appears to be the date it bears, 
as at that time there was no engraver of ability 
here. In regard to the state of the art in Phila- 
delphia, in 1794, Valance says: “‘ The engravers 
were employed on card-plates, with a festoon of 
wretched flowers—then there was engraving on 
type metal, silver plate, and dog collars, and 
such was the state of engraving here in 1794.” 
Some time near the date on the imprint of “ C. 
A. P.’s” print, viz., 1798, Mr. Savage was in 
England, and this print may have been engraved 
there, or it may have been the work of an Eng- 
lish engraver (name unknown), who Savage 
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brought with him, on his return to this 
countrv, 

Jarvis, speaking of Savage, says, “I was 
bound apprentice to the most ignorant beast that 
ever imposed upon the public. He painted what 
he called fancy pieces, and historical subjects, 
and they were published as being designed and 
engraved by him, though his painting was exe- 
crable, and he knew nothing of engraving.” 

For a more extended notice see Dunlap’s His- 
tory of the Arts of Design, vol. i., p. 321—vol. 
ii., pp. 68, 69, 75 and 76. 

Wo. H. Wurrttne. 

New York, Feb. 1858. 


“Boston Warnine Srrancers To Leave.”— 
(Vol. ii., p. 91).—It was provided by the law of 
Massachusetts Bay, 4th William and Mary, 1692, 
chap. 15. “ Ancient charters and laws of Massa- 
chusetts Bay,” in substance, that the Selectmen 
should cause all strangers who came to reside in 
any town to be warned to depart, and in case 
the person so warned did not leave within four- 
teen days, on complaint being made to a Justice 
of the Peace, he could “be sent and conveyed 
from constable to constable, unto the town 
where he properly belongs, or had his last resi- 
dence.” But if the Selectmen omitted to have 
him warned, “and for the space of three months” 
he acquired a settlement in the town, and if 
he became poor, was to be supported by the 
town where he had taken up his residence, In 
1701, 13 Will. III, chap. 77, Ancient Charter 
and Laws of Mass. Bay, the time within which 
the warning must be made was extended to 
twelve months, and he thus acquired a settlement 
unless he was warned out within that time, and 
this continued to be the law in Massachusetts 
until Feb. 11, 1794. The custom under the au- 
thority of these laws varied in the several towns. 
In some towns only those persons were “ warned 
out,” that the Selectmen had reason to suppose 
might become poor, and stand in need of relief, 
or were idle or disorderly persons. In other 
towns it was the custom to “ warn out” every 
one who came to reside in the town, and high 
and low, rich and poor, without respect to per- 
sons, were waited upon by the constable with 
warrant in hand, After such warning, if they 
continued to reside in the town, and afterwards 
became paupers, or any of their descendants 
after them, and required support, the expense 
therefor was a legal charge upon the town from 
which they came, if within the state. 

Similar laws were enacted in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, and probably other States, 
and continued in force many years after they 
were repealed in Massachusetts. J.G. L. 

Boston, March 5, 1858. 
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Another Reply.—In the records of the Se- 
lectmen, March, 1788, I find the following 
vote—“It is the direction of the Selectmen, 
that the officers of the police of the several 
wards visit the same, in order to discover stran- 
gers that come into the town, and if they are 
not satisfied with the account they give of them- 
selves, to order them to depart the town imme- 
diately to prevent their being sent out by a 
constable.” 

“ April 10, 1793, Col. Waters appointed to 
superintend the warning strangers to depart the 
town. This is the last note I find on the matter ; 
but in April, 1794, Col. Waters was appointed 
as officer of police the ensuing year.” There 
was no charter to the town, but it was governed 
at that time by a Board of Selectmen. 

The following entry probably refers to the 
same subject. ‘May, 1795, Judge Sullivan in- 
forms the Board, that he has, within. thirteen 
days, received as a servant in his house in Bos- 
ton, Ellen Pendergrass, who has a husband living 
in the Province of Nova Scotia, and she is about 
forty years of age, of good character, and very 
unlikely to become chargeable to this or any 
other town.” 

W. G. B. 
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Tae Monawxs.—Allow me to differ with your 
correspondent as to the meaning of the word 
Mohawk. Roger Williams’s etymology can hard- 
ly stand the test of examination. It is evident 
that the word Mohawk is an anglicized Indian 
word, and we must go back to its earliest form 
to find the true Indian term. The Dutch who 
preceded us here give the name Mahakuaas, and 
also shorter and more commonly Maquas. Now 
in the great mass of Algonquin dialects from the 
Atlantic to Lake Superior, Maqua means the 
Bear. 

If we turn to the Mohawk language for their 
name, we find this confirmed. The nation as a 
body politic, as one bore the name of Ganniag- 
vari. Bruyas says in his Racines Agniéres, p. 
68, Ganniageari, wne ourse, c'est le nom de 
?Agnier. Here it will be observed in conform- 
ity with Indian usage, he employs the singular 
when speaking of them as a body politic, a unit: 
and all the early French writers seem to have 
adopted the same mode. 

On page 4 he also gives the name as the ap- 
pellation for the constellation Ursa Major. 

Maqua, Mohawk, is then but the translation 
of the name given by the nation to themselves. 

An individual was called Ganniegé, and from 
this the tribe as composed of individuals was 
styled Ganniegéhage or Ganniegeronon (Bruyas), 
Kajingahaga (Megapolensis), Ganningehage (Bar- 
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cay). The termination hage or ronon signify- 
ing people. (Bruyas, 146.) 

The Mohawks comprised three families, the 
Turtle, the Wolf, and the Bear. This Bear fam- 
ily was styled Okeari (Jogues, Megapolensis, 
Bruyas). Okeari, being the masculine. term, 
defined un ours, a he bear. As this is a distinct 
term and idea from Ganniagzari, it is evident 
that the family did not give its name to the tribe, 
and the name Bear was not given them by any 
mistake. 

The Mohawks did at times eat human flesh, 
but as in almost all nations that Jost primitive 
revelation, this luman eating was coupled with 
religion. The Journal of Father Jogues (Collec- 
tions of the N. Y. Hist. Soe. II. iii.), shows that 
they did it to appease the god Areskoni. 

ONWE. 


Dr. Franxiin.—In looking over the Critical 
Review, vol. 45, London, January 1778, I no- 
ticed the following : 

“A Letter to Benj. Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S., 
in which his Pretensions to the title of Natural 
Philosopher are considered. 8vo. 1s. Bew.” 

Extract from the Review: “This letter 
might, at this time, have been spared. If Dr. 
Franklin, in the estimation of the majority of the 
people of this country, be a rebel, it follows not, 
as of consequence, that he cannot be a natural 
philosopher. The anecdote which is circulated 
of taking down the doctor’s conductors from a 
certain great house, cannot be true, as it savors 
more of the petulance of a school-boy than of 
the pride of injured majesty. We shall criticise 
this writer with more fairness than he criticises 
~ doctor, and at least let him speak for him- 
self, 

The writer of the letter says of Dr. F.: “One 
who can neither understand a demonstration or 
computation, may nevertheless be qualified for 
blowing up bladders in an air-pump, or for draw- 
ing sparks from an electrical machine. Thus the 
science has been filled with mechanical and vul- 
gar expressions, even to such a degree, as to dis- 
cover the company it has kept by the language 
it speaks. You yourself furnish us with many 
instances of your low-breeding in this respect; 
and, amidst all your philosophical parade, it is 
easy to discover the Worker at the Press: for 
instance, What do you mean by a jour-square 
hole?” 

The reviewer remarks on this: “‘ That the doc- 
tor has been a worker at the press does him 
much more credit than his adversary acquires 
by the observation.” This is rather a reflection 
—_ the good “ breeding” of the writer of the 
etter. 
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FrANKLINIANA.—The original letter by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, which is republished in your 
last number, is in the possession of a gentleman 
in Philadelphia. - It is addressed to Mr. James 
Read, a relative of Mrs. Franklin. He was a 
lawyer of good standing, and took a lively in- 
terest in the educational institutions of the State. 
The town of Reading, in Pennsylvania, was 
named after him. The letter has been examined 
by many, and its genuineness never doubted. 


Masor-GenErat Grey.—This British officer, 
who conducted the ‘ Massacre at Paoli” in 
1777, and that of Baylor’s regiment in 1777, 
was the son of Sir Henry Grey of Howick. He 
was aid-de-camp to Prince Ferdinand at the 
battle of Minden. In 1779, after the return of 
the Howes from America, his name appears as 
one of the witnesses before Parliament, adduced 
for the purpose of refuting the charges brought 
against the Commander-in-chief, and to throw 
the blame of the misconduct of the war upon 
the American Secretary. The appointment of 
Sir Guy Carleton as Commander-in-Chief in 
North America was not satisfactory to thoso 
who were opposed to the prosecution of the 
war. For this reason, doubtless, soon after the 
change in the ministry, and in January, 1783, 
Gen. Grey was appointed in his room. We find 
the next notice of Sir Charles Grey as com- 
mander of the land force, which, in 1774, re- 
duced Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucie, and 
parts of St. Domingo, in which capacity he 
highly distinguished himself. He was created 
Baron Grey of Howick in 1801, and in 1806 
Viscount Howick and Earl Grey, as the reward 
of his meritorious services. He was the father 
of the celebrated statesman Earl Grey, Prime 
Minister after the retirement of the Wellington 
Cabinet in 1830, and who died in 1845. y's 


Cot. Oswatp.—(Vol. i, p. 312.) Who was 
the ‘“ American Oo]. Oswald,” who, with his two 
sons, was “slaughtered” in La Vendée? I think 
the only American Col. Oswald was Eleazer 
Oswald, who was attached to Lamb’s artillery 
regiment, which was organized at New York, 
and in which he served as lieutenant-colonel in 
the war of the Revolution. He was a brave 
and gallant officer; was at the siege of Quebec, 
and in the battle of Monmouth. He afterwards 
published at Philadelphia ‘“‘ The Independent 
Gazetteer and Chronicle of Freedom.” In 1786 
he published there a volume of Parke’s Poems. 
A translation of one of the Odes of Horace was 
addressed to him by the author, who says of him 
that “the hardships he has suffered, the toils he 
has endured, and the many trying vicissitudes 
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he has experienced in the defence of his coun- 
try, entitle him to the esteem of every patriotic 
and virtuous American.” (Encyclop. Am. Lit., 
i. 306.) He afterwards had a command in the 
French army as an artillery officer, and was en- 
gaged in the battle of Jemmappes. Although his 
residence was in Philadelphia, he died in New 
York in 1795, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
churchyard. 8. J. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Obituary. 


Worcester, Mass., February 8, PARac.etr 
Porter, aged 78. He was of Quaker parentage, 
an elder brother of the Bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of New York and Pennsy]- 
vania. Previously to his removal to the West, 
he conducted the Poughkeepsie Journal for 
nearly thirty years. He was also a bookseller 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

At Troy, N. Y., February 20, Norman Tortie. 
He was, says the The Albany Evening Journal, 
“emphatically a working man, who, either as 
journeyman or employer, has stood ‘ at case’ for 
half a century. Mr. Tuttle was proprietor of The 


Troy Sentinel thirty years ago, when Orville L. 
Holley, who made his editorial débué among us 
in 1816 as editor of a Review in New York, was 


editor. In 1839 he was one of the proprietors 
of The Troy Daily Mail. Mr. Tuttle was pre- 
viously a proprietor of The Albany Republican. 
We first knew him as a journeyman on The Al- 
bany Argus in 1815.” 

At New York, March 8, Witt1am Torver, in 
his 56th year—a medical practitioner of the 
city, and advocate of the cronothermal system 
of medicine advanced by Dr. Dickson of London, 
on which Dr. Turner published a work in New 
York a few years since. He was the son of 
John Turner, the associate of John Lang in the 
publication of the New York Gazette. He was 
formerly an active member of: the old Whig 
party in New York. 

At New Haven, March 9, the Rev. NatrHaniEL 
W. Taytor, 8.T.D. He was a native of New- 
Milford, Litchfield County, Conn., and was born 
in June, 1786. His grandfather, the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Taylor, was pastor of the Congregational 
Church in New-Milford for more than fifty years. 
He graduated at Yale College in the year 1807, 
and was a favorite pupil of Dr. Dwight, then 
President. iifter leaving college he occupied 
for a time the position of private tutor in the 
family of Gen. Van Rensselaer, the Patroon ; 
being the companion and friend of the General’s 
son Stephen, with whom Dr. Taylor pfissed a 
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winter in Canada. Returning to New-Haven in 
1809, he pursued theological studies with Dr. 
Dwight, acting as amanuensis to the President. 
He began preaching about the close of 1810, and 
in 1812 was ordained as pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in New-Haven, as suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Moses Stuart, who was called 
from his pastorate to become a Professor in the 
new Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. 
The ministry of Dr. Taylor continued till 1822, 
when, on the organization of the Theological 
Department in Yale College, he was chosen as 
Dwight Professor of Didactic Theology. He 
continued to perform the duties of this office 
until within a few weeks of his death. 


At New York, March 10, Roperr Lyon. He 
was born in London in 1810, and from early life 
was connected with the press. At the time of 
his death, which was caused by a sudden and 
immediately fatal attack of paralysis while at 
work in his office, he was editor of the Asmo- 
nean, a weekly paper, which he established a 
few years since, as the organ of the Jews in 
New York. He was also editor and proprietor 
of the New York Mercantile Journal. 


At New Haven, March 13, the Rev. Harry 
CrosweEtt, D.D., in his 80th year. He was 
born June 16, 1778, at West Hartford, Conn. 
Noah Webster was his schoolmaster. In 1802 
he became editor and proprietor of a famous 
political newspaper at Hudson, N. Y.—TZhe 
Balance, of Federal politics. He was associated 
in this enterprise with Ezra Sampson, author of 
“The Brief Remarker.” Mr. Croswell wrote 
vigorously and severely of political opponents. 
An article published in The Wasp, a journal 
also under his direction, levelled at Jefferson, led 
to a libel suit, and the celebrated trial in which 
Hamilton made his last and one of his greatest 
forensic efforts. Tamilton’s principles were at 
once adopted by the legislature of the State, and 
are now incorporated in the law giving security 
to popular rights in this matter. Mr. Croswell 
removed to Albany, where he established a 
Federal paper, and was again prosecuted for a 
libel, this time on Mr. Southwick, a leading 
Democratic editor, who recovered damages.* 
Mr. O. became dissatisfied with politics, and, 
through the influence, we believe, of Bishop 
Hobart, entered the Episcopal Church, receiving 
deacon’s orders in 1814, in St. John’s Church, 
New York. He was at first engaged at Christ 


* A brief account of Croswell’s early political career 
is given in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Li- 
terature, in a note to the article on his distinguished 
son, the faithful pastor and church poet, William 
Croswell, ii., 393. Edwin Croswell, the editor of The 
Albany Argus, is a brother of Dr. Harry Croswell. 
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Church, Hudson, N.Y.; and in 1815 commenced 
his long ministry at Trinity Church, New 
Haven, where he remained in the pastorate to 
the day of his death. We see it stated that at 
the close of the forty-first year.of his ministry 
in New Haven, Jan. 1, 1856, he had officiated 
personally at 2,533 baptisms, at 837. marriages, 
and at 1,842 burials, 


The New York Tribune, of March 15, has the 
following obituary : 

“ We record with regret the death of Barnciay 
Prnnoox, who, had he lived, would probably 
have become known in time as among our best 
scholars, and especially as a linguist. He had 
contributed already to our literature a transla- 
tion of a work which deserves to be better 
known than it is: “The Religion of the North- 
men,” by Professor Keyser, of the University 
of Norway; and he has left behind him, we 
understand, a MS. volume: of the tales handed 
down from generation to generation among the 
Norsemen around their firesides. Mr. Pennock 
travelled some years since through the north of 
Europe on foot, and made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the character, habits, traditions, 
and language of the people. His first journey 
abroad, however, was in company with Bayard 
Taylor on that tour which produced Taylor's 
first book, ‘ Views Afoot.’ Pennock subse- 
quently travelled extensively in other parts of 
the Continent, as well as in the north of Eu- 
rope, and then, as well as by after study, made 
himself master of most modern languages. He 
died early last week at the residence of his 
father, we believe, in Kennett, Chester County, 
Penn. He was ‘a member, by birth, of the Society 
of Friends.” 

He was married to Lydia A. Caldwell, the 
poet, who died about a year ago of consump- 
tion, the disease which was fatal to himself. 


At Rock Spring, Ilinois, March 15, Rey. Joun 
Mason Prox, D.D., aged 68 years, He was a 
native of Litchfield, Conn., and was born in the 
early part of the year 1789. The advantages of 
education in his early youth he enjoyed but in a 
very limited degree. At the age of twenty, he 
resolved to devote himself to the work of the 
ministry, although he was then yery illiterate. 
He immediately began a course of study, and for 
one year he was under the instructions of that 
eloquent preacher, the Rev. William Staughton, 
D.D., of Philadelphia. As early as 1818 we 
find him a resident in St. Louis, Missouri, as a 
Baptist minister, and in connection with the 
Rev. J. E. Welch, who survives him, organized 
the first Baptist Society in that city. At one 
time at the head of a school in St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, afterwards at Rock Spring, Illinois, He 
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was not only an extraordinary man in the pulpit, 
but he was an accurate observer of men and 
things, and treasured up in his daily journal all 
that seemed to him remarkable. He found time 
from his other labors to write many books, the 
publication of which did much to enlighten the 
people of the East in regard to the climate, re- 
sources, and people of the West. He delighted 
in historical sketches. He was once one of the 
editors of the Baptist Banner in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and subsequently Secretary of the 
American Publication Society at Philadelphia. 
He was an honorary member of several Histori- 
cal Societies in the country. Probably no man 
in the Valley of the Mississippi was so familiar 
with its local history as Dr. Peck. His consti- 
tution fitted him for great longevity, but his 
mind was too active and his exposures too great 
to admit of a very advanced age. In 1852 the 


honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon him by Harvard College. 


At Washington, D.C., April 10, Taomas Harr 
Bentoy. This eminent statesman was a native 
of North Oarolina, born at Hillsborough, Orange 
County, March 14, 1782. His early education 
was limited, though he was for a time at the 
University at Chapel Hill. His father being 
dead, and his mother removing to Tennessee, he 
there studied law, rose rapidly in his profession, 
was elected to the Legislature, and, enjoying the 
friendship of Andrew Jackson, was advanced in 
the State military service. After the peace, he 
took up his residence in St. Louis in 1815, prac- 
tised law there, and edited The Missouri Argus. 
He was one of the first Senators from the new 
State in 1820, and for thirty years held his seat 
in the United States Senate, a prominent actor 
in all public questions, while his history is espe- 
cially connected with land reform in the sales of 
pantie lands to settlers, the development of the 

‘ar West, the Currency question, and the estab- 
lishment of the Sub-Treasury. A conflict grow- 
ing out of the Slavery question cost Benton his 
seat from Missouri in 1850. Two years after- 
wards he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Again thrown out by fresh political 
combinations in 1854, he retired from office, and 
though still an active power in the State, by his 
personal influence, in his indefatigable exertions 
as agandidate for Governor of his State in 1856, 
when he was defeated, and in other political re- 
lations, he became now greatly occupied in lite- 
rary affairs. His “Thirty Years View, or a 
History of the Working of the American Govy- 
ernment for Thirty Years, from 1820 to 1850,” 
was published in New York in 1854, and reached 
at once a prodigious circulation. His Abridg- 
ment of the Debates of Congress from 1789 to 
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1856, is now in course of publication: one of 


his last acts was the completion of the work by 
dictation. He sent a message from his death- 
bed to Congress in session, that no notice should 
be taken by that body of his decease. His death 
was from an internal cancer. The press is 
largely occupied with notices of his political ca- 
reer and of his marked intellectual habits. An 
able speaker, pleasing also as a writer, of con- 
trolling personal influence, a thoroughbred poli- 
tician, connected with the history of so many 
great questions, his reputation will be perpetu- 
ated by his “important literary records of his 
times.” 


At Brookfield, near Philadelphia, April 19, 
the Rev. Duprey Arxinson Tyna, in his 35th 
year. He was a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, a son of the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng of New York. His career attracted pub- 
lic attention a year or so since, from his rejection 
by his congregation in Philadelphia in conse- 
quence of the stand taken by him in the pulpit 
in opposition to Slavery. He was also known 
as a lecturer upon religious and secular subjects, 
His death was the result of an accidental injury 
from being entangled in a corn-shelling machine, 
and the consequent unsuccessful amputation of 
the right arm. 


Hotices of Hew Publications. 


Febru- 
Boston: James Robinson & Oo., 
12mo, pp. 252. 

The second annual volume of a most impor- 


The American Educational Year- Book. 
ary, 1858. 


tant statistical work. Uniform in appearance 
with the American Almanac, it is a welcome 
adjunct to that national work. It includes an 
Almanac, a section on National Institutions, as 
the Smithsonian, the National Institute, etc., and 
a comprehensive review of the popular and spe- 
cial means of education in the several States, 
embracing means and appropriations, conditions 
of membership, expenses of instruction, lists of 
faculties, ete. As each new issue of this work 
should include new information, as well as a re- 
vision of the old data, we would suggest for fu- 
ture volumes special attention to courses of 
study, lists of authors read, and text-books. 
The recent additions to the body of: professors 
of Columbia College, N. Y., and the present and 
prospective remodelling of that institution, are 
not given, though the new courses commenced 
with the last fall term. A full account of the 
material and working of this richly endowed and 
importantly placed institution should not be ne- 
glected in the next volume. 
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The Literature of American Aboriginal Lan- 
guages. By Herman E. Ludwig. With Ad- 
ditions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 
Turner. Zdited by Nicholas Tribner. Lon- 
don: Tribner & Oo., 60 Paternoster Row, 
1858. 


The late Mr. Ludwig had deposited a MS. copy 
of this work, of which he was the author, with 
the Ethnological Society in this city; but on the 
offer of Mr. Tribner, of London, to publish it, 
the MS. was forwarded to him, and it has now 
made its appearance, enriched by contributions 
from Mr. Triibner and Prof. Turner of Washing- 
ton, which have much enhanced its value. The 
work contains 258 closely-printed octavo pages 
of titles of books and MSS. relating to American 
aboriginal languages, together with shorter no- 
tices of the same, taken from books of travel, 
periodicals, and proceedings of learned societies. 
The manner in which this contribution to the 
bibliography of the American languages has 
been executed, both by the author, Mr. Ludwig, 
and the able writers who have edited the work 
since his death, is spoken of in the highest terms 
by gentlemen most conversant with the subject. 

Mr. Ludwig remarks in his preface, that pub- 
lic attention was first called to the subject of the 
languages of the American Indians by the Jesuit 
missionaries Hervas and Gilii, whose discoveries 
were diligently revised and republished in Ade- 
lung and Vater’s Mithridates. Next after them 
Dr. B. Smith Barton, of Philadelphia, and espe- 
cially Mr. Duponceau, undertook the task of 
critically examining those languages. In the 
meantime the Historical Societies of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, and the American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia, published, or 
republished, the scarce works of Eliot, Cotton, 
Roger Williams, Edwards, and Zeisberger. John 
Pickering (of Boston), H. R. Schoolcraft, and 
above all the venerable Albert Gallatin, con- 
tinued these researches; and to Gallatin (says 
Mr. Ludwig) we are indebted for a better ¢lassi- 
fication and a comparative view of the languages 
of the northern half of our continent and of 
Mexico, By the exertions of these gentlemen, 
the science of Indian philology has been actively 
promoted ; and many officers of our army and 
navy have paid attention to the languages of the 
aborigines visited by them in their official explo- 
rations. 


An Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society. Boston, Jan. 20, 1858. By Samuel 
G. Drake, A. M., President of the Society, 
pp. 13. 

This excellent Address is a model for its prac- 
tical suggestions. Mr. Drake is a veteran in the 
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ranks of American historical writers, but shows 
no sign of infirmity or decay; on the contrary, 
he is more active and efficient, if possible, than 
ever, and few persons have done so much for 
the. cause of historical and antiquarian literature. 
The Society of which he is elected the  Presi- 
dent cannot fail to flourish under his able direc- 
tion, 


Contributions to the History of the Lackawanna 
Valley. By H. Hollister, M.D. New York, 
1857, pp. 328. 


The Lackawanna Valley lies in the northern 
part of Pennsylvania, about 188 miles from the 
city of New York, with which it has an easy 
communication hy the New Jersey Central, and 
the “Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western,” 
railroads. It is watered principally by the river 
of the same name, which, flowing to the south, 
unites with the Susquehanna at Pittston (ten 
miles above Wilkesbarré), where commences 
the Wyoming Valley. The latter is, indeed, 
but a continuation of the Lackawanna Valley, 
the same lofty ramparts of hills on either side 
inclosing both, and extending from north to 
south about seventy miles, with an average 
width of five or six miles. The Susquehanna 
pursues its course from Pittston, through the 
southern portion of this lovely and romantic 
dale, consecrated by the genius of Oampbell, 
and moistened with the blood of its sett in- 
habitants, when assailed by a savage foe during 
the war of the Revolution. From “Prospect 
Rock,” on the summit of a lofty hill, behind the 
city of Wilkesbarré, a large extent of this beau- 
tifal portion of Wyoming Valley may be seen, 
stretching away to the north and the south, 
watered by the Susquehanna, and shut in, like 
the happy valley in Rasselas, by the rough sides 
of almost inaccessible mountains. 

The Lackawanna Valley is the scene of the 
operations of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company in mining anthracite coal, which 
abounds in all this region, hill and dale being 
full of this valuable commodity. In a charm- 
ing basin near the northern extremity, on the 
banks of the Lackawanna River, stands the city 
of Oarbondale, the site of which, less than 
thirty years ago, was only inhabited by a few 
miners, and commonly known under the name 
of the ‘Coal Pit.” From this point a railroad 
sixteen miles in length extends to Honesdale, 
where it meets the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
which, after a course of about 100 miles, joins 
the Hudson River at Rondout, near Kingston. 
The exclusive use of both railroad and canal is 
for the transportation of coal. 

Dr. Hollister, in the volume before us, has 
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given many interesting sketches of the early 
history of this valley, from the time of its first 
oceupation by Europeans, which he carries back 
to the summer of 1769. The first party of 
emigrants came from Connecticut, many of 
whom suffered from the incursions of the In- 
dians, who yielded with reluctance their favor- 
ite fishing-grounds to the intrusive white man. 
But, in this respect, the history of the Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming Valleys is that of the 
whole country—the white man made good his 
advance, and the red man retired before him, 
but not without occasionally’ paying a hasty 
and unexpected visit to the emigrants’ cabins, 
and glutting his appetite for revenge in the 
blood of women and children. The story of 
Gertrude of Wyoming is but a description of 
one of those desperate forays, and the site of 
her cabin is still pointed out to the imaginative 
traveller. 

‘On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming ! 

Altho’ the wild flower on thy ruined wall, 
And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall : 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of all.’’ 


Dr. Hollister has made an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the local history of that 
portion of northern Pennsylvania, by the publi- 
cation of this volume, which will be found a 
useful companion by those who visit the roman- 
tic region to which it relates, 


Historical and 


Viterary Intelligence. 


The publication of the seventh volume of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, which 
has just taken place, deserves to be chronicled 
as an event of great interest to the historical 
student as well as the general reader. There 
seems to be but little difference of opinion in 
regard to the general character of this work, 
whether considered in the light of an important 
and accurate record of the annals of the coun- 
try, or in a merely literary point of view; some 
readers may criticise the style, and others dis- 
pute the soundness of the author’s conclusions 
in certain cases, but most agree. in awarding to 
it the praise of a clear and vigorous narrative, 
combined with a vein of reflection, sometimes 
philosophical in its character, and at others prac- 
tical and familiar, but always adapted to the 
subject in hand. But what distinguishes this 
work above all others that have preceded it on 
the general history of the United States, is the 
wonderful degree of research exhibited through- 
out its pages, showing conclusively the untiring 
efforts of the author in the collection of mate- 
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rials from every available source. It is this 
quality, more than any other, that has stamped 
an intrinsic value upon the work, and has made 
it an unquestionable authority on all subjects of 
our national history. 

This volume commences with the revolution- 
ary period, and forms the first in the history of 
the war, which will be comprised in four vol- 
umes, making a distinct work in itself. We shall 
thus have a complete history of the Revolution, 
drawn from the most authentic sources, many of 
which are now for the first time accessible to 
the’ historian. We are glad to observe that no 
foot-notes are suffered to break in upon the con- 
tinuity of the narrative, as in the preceding 
volumes, the references to authorities being en- 
tirely omitted in the present volume. Thus 
the work has no longer the appearance of being 
simply a running commentary on the authorities 
cited, like Mr. Prescott’s Philip I., and some of 
Mr. Bancroft’s preceding volumes, It is true 
there are readers who take greater interest in 
notes than in the text, but this is not the case 
with a majority, who possess the best right to 
have their taste consulted by the author. 

Another important publication that has just 
seen the light, is a new volume of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society’s Collections, being 
Volume IV. of the Fourth Series. This is one 
of the largest volumes amongst all those issued 
by that venerable but efficient association, and 
contains a great variety of matter. The first 
article consists of a voluminous correspondence 
between a committee of the town of Boston and 
contributors for the relief of sufferers by the 
“Boston Port Bill,” in 1774 and 1775. These 
contributors were chiefly other towns in the 
New England Colonies, that took this means of 
expressing their sympathy with the sufferers and 
their indignation against the measures of the 
British Parliament. These letters, filling more 
than half the volume, serve to show the state of 
the public mind throughout the colonies at the 
period in question, and form a valuable addition 
to the materials already collected in relation to 
this subject. Of the other articles, one is a pa- 
per by Gov. Washburn on “the Extinction of 
Slavery in Massachusetts ;” this is followed by 
Letters from Thomas Cushing, from 1767 to 
1775; three Letters to Dr. Franklin and Arthur 
Lee, Agents of the Colony in London, on the 
destruction of the Tea in Boston harbor, Dec. 
16th, 1773; a Letter from Samuel Adams to 
James Warren; Notice of the Sieur d’Aulnay 
of Acadie, by Rev. Dr. Jenks; Petition of Roger 
Williams; Phineas Pratt’s Relation, by Increase 
Mather; Memoirs of the late Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, W. P. Lunt, D.D., and Nathaniel M. Davis, 
deceased members of the Society ; together with 
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several other papers of an interesting character. 
We shall give a further notice of the contents of 
this volume on a future occasion, only adding 
now that the committee under whose super- 
intendence it has been prepared and published, 
was composed of the Hon. Richard Frothing- 
ham, jr., Col. Thomas Aspinwall, George Liver- 
more, Esq., and Hon. Lorenzo Sabine. 


The lecture season, so prolific in its develop- 
ments during the past winter, and lingering even 
into April, seems to have at last come to an end. 
The latest demonstration in this city was to sus- 
tain a theoretical view of ‘‘ woman’s rights,” in 
defence of which leapt forth several gallant cava- 
liers, who showed more sentiment than reason, 
more courtesy to the sex than just appreciation 
of the prerogatives of woman, in the discussion. 
In the general crusade against the established 
order of things, it is not strange that an effort 
should be made to drag from the quiet scenes of 
domestic life into the turbulent arena of politics, 
the gentle beings who have hitherto found in 
the cares of the household, and the enjoyments 
that spring up around the altar of home, all the 
solace as well as occupation to which they as- 
pired. Who are these restless spirits that would 
subvert this happy condition—despoil woman of 
her choicest treasure, the quict influence she 
wields in the household, and drive her into 
scenes and avocations for which nature and civil- 
ization never intended her? But this is not the 
place to. pursue such an inquiry, and we there- 
fore hasten to change the subject by remarking 
that, simultaneously with the demonstration just 
alluded to, another of equal interest and impor- 
tance occurred—a course of lectures on Syria, 
under the auspices of the Geographical Society. 
The gentlemen who favored the public by taking 
part in this course had all resided or travelled 
in the East, and brought their personal experi- 
ences to bear upon the subjects of their lectures. 
By the aid of dissolving views and elaborate 
paintings they were enabled to illustrate in a 
clear and satisfactory manner the various. scenes 
described, and much valuable information was 
thus communicated. Amongst the lecturers 
were two Jewish Rabbis, distinguished for learn- 
ing and eloquence, and Capt. Lynch, U. S. N., 
famous for his exploration of the river Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. 


In announcing the proceedings of the Vermont 
Historical Society, in the last number of the 
Magazine, we unconsciously omitted to “ render 
honor to whom honor was due,” by neglecting 
to append to the name of Henry Stevens, jr., 
now residing in London, the letters F. 8. A., 
that gentleman being a member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, and one of the coun- 
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cil of that honorable and distinguished associa- 
tion. Mr. Stevens is a native of Vermont, and 
a son of the venerable President of the Histori- 
cal Society of that State. 


The following works are now publishing in 
Washington, under authority of Congress : 

U. S. Exploring Expedition (under Wilkes). 
Of this two volumes are now in press—one of 
mammals and birds, and the other of reptiles. 
Of this work only 100 copies are printed, and 
they are distributed only to States and to foreign 
governments with whom the United States are 
in communication. 


U. 8. Naval Astronomical Expedition to the 
Southern Hemisphere (under Gilliss). Of this 
Vols. I, I1., and VI. are published. Vol. IIL, 
containing the astronomical results of the ex- 
pedition, is in press. 

Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad 
Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean. Of this work Vols. I. and VI. are pub- 


lished. Vols. VII. and VIII. are printed and | 


in the handsof the binder. Vol. VII. completes 
the reports of the commanders of parties; VIII. 
is on mammals; and IX. and X. will contain 
the birds, fishes, reptiles, etc. 

Report of Mexican Boundary Commission 
(under Emory). Vol. I. is published, and Vol. 
IL., to contain the scientific results of the ex- 
pedition, is in press. 

Report on the Commercial Relations of the 
United States with all Foreign Nations. Vols. 


I., III., and IV. are published. Vol. II. is in| 


preparation. 


The Smithsonian Institution has in prepara- 
tion for its next volume of “Contributions to 
Knowledge”— 

Harvey's Memoir on Marine Alga. Part III. 
Brewer's Memoir on Oology. Part I. Bowen's 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba Lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Increase Mather’s “Brief History of 
King Philip’s War” is soon to be published by 
Mr. Drake, of Boston. 

Rey. Frederick Freeman, of Sandwich, Mass., 
is preparing the History of Cape Cod; to be 
issued in numbers. 

Rev. Geo. Peck has prepared a history of the 
Wyoming Valley, which will soon be pub- 
lished. 

A new edition of Ramsay’s History of South 
Carolina is about to be published in a single 8vo., 
by W. J. Duffie, Newbury, S. ©. 

John B. Hill, of Bangor, Me. (a graduate of 
Harvard Oollege, of the class of 1821), has in 
press a history of Mason, N. H. He will give a 
sketch of the life of Capt. John Mason, to whom 
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was made the first grant of land in New Hamp- 
shire, and from whom the town derives its 
name; and a memoir of Rev. Ebenezer Hill, for 
more than sixty-three years pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Mason, with a portrait 
and other illustrations. 

We are informed that Mr. Plouden C. J. Wes- 
ton intends printing several volumes more of 
documents relating to South Carolina, contain- 
ing translations from early French and Spanish 
voyages and travels, now rare. The first two 
volumes will be entirely taken up with the 
French settlements under Ribault and Lau- 
donniére. 


Rev. Elias Nason, of Natick, Mass., we learn 
from the Boston Traveller, is preparing a me- 
moir of Sir Charles Henry Frankland, which, 
from Mr. N.’s connections with the family, and 
material at his command, we doubt not will be 
full and authentic. 


Wheaton’s “ International Law.” Mr. Dallas, 
American Minister in London, writes that “ Mr. 
William Beach Lawrence's edition of this work, 
with the admirable biographical sketch preced- 
ing the text, has been formally adopted by the 
University of Cambridge (England), as the very 
best work of the kind extant, and as a manual 
for tuition by the Professor of Legal Science.” 

A new Photographic Art Journal, illustrated, 
published at 84 Brydges street, Strand, London, 


| deserves a word of mention for its promise of 


high excellence in a department of art which is 
now lending great aid to history—in its preser- 
vation of portraits and faithful, unerring tran- 
scripts of architectural, pictorial, and other 
monuments. Future ages will be greatly in- 
debted for a knowledge of our own day and 
much of the past, liable to perish, to such means 
as this. Those interested in this growing branch 
of art may consult this new journal with profit. 
The price is moderate. 

A department, it will be seen, is opened in 
our Magazine, devoted to Obituaries. It will be 
confined to American persons of eminence or 
note, or those especially connected with the 
country. Much valuable contemporary matter 
may be thus preserved for future reference. It 
is desirable, of course, that the notices be made 
as accurate and full of essential facts as possible. 
As original authentic material cannot, in all 
cases, be readily procured, we must be content 
with the best available material from the press, 
or other sources at hand. Occasional inaccu- 
racies are, perhaps, inevitable. Should they 
occur, we will gladly correct them, and we fur- 
ther invite additional information of properly 
authenticated facts of importance to be em- 
vloyed as opportunity may serve. 





